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ILS-^letained 
Afghans: from 
'heroes' to 
ill^al aliens 

By Patrick Boyle 

New York City Tribune Staff 

Last week marked the happiest 
-holiday of the year for Muslims, but 
C for some who fled the horror of 
Afghanistan for the hope of Amer- 
ce ica, there were tears. 
>^ Hie tears and the frustration 
flowed from refugees held in the 
US. detention center in.lower Man- 
hattan, which has unexpectedly 
become home for 31 Afghans who | 
are without a country to call their ' 
own. They have been detained, 
some for almost a yeai; because of 
a diplomatic and legal paradox: 
while the United States has aggres- 
sively supported Afghanis fleeing 
oppression in their homeland, it has 
become hestitant about letting 
America be the place they always 
flee to. 

"[Vice President! George Bush 
told the Afghan people that the 
United States' door is open," said 
Abdul Ghafoor Masisoud, who has 
been behind the closed doors of the 
detention center smce he deplaned 
at Kennedy Airport last September. 

"No one has said we can accept 
all the poor, the downtrodden of the 
whole world," said Verne Jervis, 
spokesman for the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
(INS) in Washington, D.C. And, i 
until the U.S. government decides if 
asylum-seekers can be accepted, it 
is keeping them^ locked up — a 
marked change from the policy of 
previous ad ministr ations. 

Oddly, that policy is imprisoning 
the very type of people that the Rea- 
gan Administration hails as heroes 
— young men and women who 
opposed the Soviet-backed regime 
in Afghanistan, who fled the 
Afghan army and who fought for or 
supported the Mujahideen. Then 
they were freedom fighters. Now 
they're illegal aliens. 

That is the crux of the conflict 
that has allowed the Afghans to be 
detained even while judicial deci- 
sions have prohibited their deporta- 
tion. Yes, the Afghans have come 
here illegally. But more important, 
say refugee-rights advocates, is the 
Afghans' fear that they will be 
killed or imprisoned if they are for- 
cibly returned home. 

The 26-year-old Massoud knows 
what prison is like in Afghanistan. 
Starting in 1979, he said, he began 



servmg compensatory duty with 
the Afghan Army, and smuggled 
some documents to the rebels. In 
1984, after working for a bank for 
several years, he was jailed for dis- 
tributing pro-Mujahideen litera- 
ture, and was eventually sent to the 
army again. 

During a battle with rebels, 
though, Massoud switched sides, a 
tactic which he said is common 
among army recruits. He said he 
stayed with the Mujahideen 2 
months before fleeing to Pakistan. 
He was eventually joined by his 
wife (who supported the rebels by 
supplying food and clothing) and 
her sister. The three paid $8,500 for 
documents to get them to the 
United States. 

They arrived September 17, and 
were immediately detained by INS 
inspectors because they did not 
have valid travel documents. On 
March 23, a judge for the Bureau of 
Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs (BHRHA) withheld their 
deportation to Afghanistan 
because their lives or freedom 
would be threatened, lb gain polit- 
ical asylum, however, they must win 
an appeal before the Board of 
Immigration Appeals. 

Wont send Afghans back 

Jervis said the INS will not send 
most undocumented Afghans back 
to Afghanistan, but they can legally 
80 to ot her countries, s uch as Paki- 
stan and India. Massoud says he 
cannot return to Pakistan because 
the workers in his former bank, 
which has branches throughout 
that country, are government loyal- 
ists who might recognize him. If 
they informed the Afghan govern- 
ment of his whereabouts, his life or 
the safety of his family in 
Afghanistan could be threatened. 

While Massoud represents the 
ordeal facing Afghans in the deten- 
tion center, one of his countrymen, 
25-year-old Kawal Kapor, has sud- 
denly symbolized hope. Kapor 
came to the detention center 9 
weeks ago, also fearing return to 
Afghanistan or Pakistan. He said he 
served in the Afghan army in 1980, 
but after his release in 1983, was 
pressured to re-enlist. He resisted, 
fearing that like most Afghans he 
would be put on the front line in 
battles against the rebels, with the 
Soviet soldiers behind. That way, he 
said, he would be killed for certain 
— either by the Mujahideen or by 
the Soviets. 

He fled for Pakistan with his 
wife and infant son. There, he said, 
he faced dangers because he was a 
Hindu in a predominantly Muslim 
culture. He and his family paid 
$7,500 for documents which got 
him on flights that eventually led to 
the United States. Kapor's-wife and 



son, now 3, were paroled pending a 
decision on their asylum request, 
and moved in with his wife's sister 
in Washington, D.C. 

Paroled on $3,500 bond 

Last Thursday, 1 day after talk- 
ing to a reporter about the concern 
for his family and his frustration in 
the detention center, the INS 
decided Kapor could be paroled on 
$3,500 bond. Barbara Nelson, 
Kapor's attorney, said his sister-in- 
law's status as a naturalized citizen, 
and a pending application for a visa 
for the family, made his chances for 
parole better than that of the other 
Afghans who have been held much 
longer 

The United States used to grant 
parole to most aliens while their 
asylum requests were being con- 
sidered, as long as they were not 
security risks or likely to abscond. 
But Jervis said previous adminis- 
trations were not actually adhering 
to thg^ immigra tion law , which 
requires detention. In 1981 the INS 
issued a directive saying that, bar- 
ring medical complications or 
other extraordinary circum- 
stances, undocumented aliens 
would remain in detention until it is 
decided whether they can stay in 
the United States permanently. 

A lawsuit filed on behalf of the 
Afghans and an Iranian at the Man- 
hattan center says this change vio- 
lates U.S. immigration laws, the 
Fifth Amendment, and America's 
international obligations. Jervis 
said the law requires detention, 
although "we do have some discre- 
tion" in detaining or releasing 
undocumented aliens after an ini- 
tial hearing on their cases. 

Asylum cases are long and com- 
plex. So Massoud and his 30 
countrymen spend their days and 
nights in the detention center, 
sleeping, being awakened by 
guards at 6:30 every morning, and 
watching television. There are 
games, books and weekly trips to 
Rikers Island prison for outdoor 
recreation, which is not available at 
the center Scott Blackman, an INS 
assistant district director for 
deportation in New York, said there 
are also jobs available at the center 
for aliens, with pay at a federally 
mandated level of $1 a day. 

'Conditions aren*t medieval* 

"The conditions are not medi- 
eval," said Arthur Helton, director 
of the political asylum project for 
the Lawyers Committee for Inter- 
national Human Rights. "It's the 
excruciating boredom that affects 
people; that can't help but increase 
the tension." 

The tension was especially evi- 
dent last Wednesday, said Massoud 
and Kapor, because that day 
marked the end of the holy month 
of Ramadan, and the beginning of 
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what is supposed to be 4 days of 
religious celebration for Muslims. 
Massoud said the Afghans received 
permission to have celebrations, 
but the decision was reversed last 
lUesday night. 

The Afghans were angry and 
depressed, he said, which is why 
several who orginally agreed to be 
interviewed Wednesday stayed in , 
their beds. Some, including his wife , 
and sister-in-law, were crying, he < 
said. "This is like y our Christmas 
and Thanksgiving combined.'* 

One of the Afghans who report- 
edly withdrew from the interview 
for this reason was Balbeer Singh, 
who has been at the center since 
last July. 

Joanne Whittaker, who operates 
the center as deputy assistant dis- 
trict director of detention and 
deportation, said she received no 
word of any request for a religious 
celebration by the Afghans. 

No open invitation 

I" the eyes of so me, the A fghans 
asked for this situation. Jervis said 
they could have applied for legal 
entry to the United States while still 
overseas. "We do not extend an open 
invitation to the natives of any coun- 
try that says, 'If you can get here, 
you can stay,' " he said. "If we 
allowed anyone who can get to the 
U.S. to stay, it could send a very 
wrong message," encouraging even 
more undocumented aliens to come 
here. 

While the refugees realize they 
came here illegally, Massoud said 
they are different than illegal aliens - 
who come from many other coun- 
tries, because of the war raging in 
Afghanistan. "Everyone knows 
what's going on in our country," he 
said. 

Besides, Afghans are often 
unable to win entry to the United 
States at the overseas refugee cen- 
ters, according to Helton, Massoud 
and Kapor. The lawsuit filed on 
their behalf says none of the 
Afghans could attain refugee sta- 
tus from U.S. embassies overseas; 
some were told "they did not have 
sufficientl y close ties to the United 
States."' 

If they stayed long in Pakistan, 
says the suit, they were "threatened 
or attacked by agents of the Afghan 
regime and by Pakistani commu- 
nists. Those who continued on to 
India had similar troubles." 

"Not surprisingly," said Helton, 
"they head to the United States, 
which has taken a strong stand, rhe- 
torically at least, toward the ref- 
ugees." 

But rather than being poor 
refugees misled by U.S. rhetoric, 
some say the Afghans often use 




Refugees Amanuiiah Roashan and Amanuilah Obaidyi are living symbols of the 
fate faced by Afghans who flee their homeland expecting to be welcomed in the 
United States. The half-brothers arrived in New York in May 1984 without proper 
documentation. They were held in Manhattan's detention center until last March, 
when deportation orders put them on a series of flights across the globe in 
search of a country that would accept them. This picture was taken shortly after 
they arrived at Kimpo Airport in Seoul, South Korea, April 4. Last week. West 
Qennany said it will accept them as refugees. 



part of their large amount of cash 
to attempt what they know is illegal 
entry to this country. "Typically," 
said Jervis, "they are in India or 
Pakistan, obtain false documents to 
come to the U.S., destroy the doc- 
uments enroute, and apply for asy- 
lum when they get here. They are 
not necessarily fleeing persecution 
in the country that they came 
from." 

As for the tremendous amounts 
of cash the Afghans are paying to 
get to America, Massoud said this 
usually represents the entire life 
savings of an Afghan family, and 
that they arrive here with only 
about $50 to spare. 

The INS also says most illegal 
aliens are not detained as long as 
the Afghans who have been in New 
York. Blackman reported the aver- 
age stay in the Manhattan center to 
be less than 3 weeks. Jervis said 
some aliens continue to be held 
because their attorneys are pro- 
longing their cases with appeals of 
decisions against asylum. "The 
attorneys feel the longer they [the 
aliens] can remain here, the better 
the chances that they can stay 
indefinitely," said Jervis. "Delay is 
the name of the game." 

"Cumbersome" is the word he 
used to describe the asylum appeal 
system. The Afghans are exper- 
iencing the sluggishness of that 
system, waiting for their lawyers to 
tell them when the next legal deci- 
sion might be made. Helton said 
there is a hearing scheduled for 
July 26 on the challenge to the 
detention of the Afghans and two 
Iranians. He is awaiting a decision 



^ on the lawsuit against the INS 
method of deporting Afghans, 
which often results in people being 
flown around the world until they 
find a country that will take them. 

Massoud assumed the United 
States would be a taker, especially 
because his brother, a Chicago phy- 
sician, was accepted to this country 
j from East Germany in 1982. He and 
i Kapor said that while some of their 
countrymen are resigned to depor- 
tation, they are willing to wait as 
long as necessary for asylum here. 

"If we go back, we will be held'* 
; by the government, said Kapor. 
^Before knowing he would be 
paroled, he remarked, "In deten- 
tion, we are safe.'* , ^ ^ i 



EXHIBITION 

Akbar's India: Art from 
the Mughal City of Vic- 
tory is the exhibition 
at the Asia Society, 725 
Park Avenue, New York 
City, from 10/10 - 1/5/86 
The show will travel to 
the Sackler Museum at 
Harvard & the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Houston. 
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The Kremlin's 
counter-revolution 
in Afghanistan 



NOT SINCE the Red Army, under 
Trotsky's brilliant military command, 
routed the imperialist-b»cked White 
Guards and the forces of 14 imperialist 
armies - excluding World War II, 
which was largely a conventional, 
mechanised war - have the Soviet 
soldiers faced such a protraaed war as 
in Afghanistan. The military involve- 
ment has dragged on longer than the 
2,194 days of barbarous conflict in 
World War II. 

The Soviet generals strode into war 
in Afghanistan with the confidence 
characteristic of bureaucrats and miiit- j 
ary adventurers. There was not an iota j 
of interest in or understanding of the i 
country's social, political or historical 
charaaer. Afghanistan has defied a 
ruthless and reactionary military op- 
eration. 

At'.er a series of hiah-aititude aeria! 



by AJ, PURANAM 

bombing fiascos in the Kandahar re- 
in March, the Kremlin's occupa- 
tions forces have suffered serious re- 
verses in their counter-revolutionary 
operations in Afghanistan. 

On March 28 guerrillas commanded 
by Ahmad Shah Masood in the Panj- 
sher Valley cornered and killed Juma 
Khan. Khan Mras a double agent who 
for months had conducted an under- 
cover war on behalf of Kabul and 
Moscow to prevent anti-invasion 
forces gaining control of the Andarab 
Valley, immediately north of Panj- 
sher. 

His death put paid to an elaborate 
counter-insurgency intelligence net- 
work cast by the Kremlin-installed 
illegitimate regime of President Bab- 
rak Karmal in Kabul and the Moscow 
Stalinists. The Afghani double-agent, 
an illiterate former shopkeeper in his 
50s, regularly blocked food convoys 
crossing the Andarab en route to the 
Panjsher and Masood's resistance 
forces. 

He was infiltrated into the Andarab 
after passing over to the Karmal reg- 
ime in April last year and mingled 
with a number of disparate, disunited 
and often warring bands funded and 
armed through the Pakistani military 
dictatorship of General Zia ul-Haq and 
his allies, the United States and the 
Chinese Stalinist bureaucracy. 

Khan provided himself a cover by 
claiming allegiance to Masood's 

Jamiat-i-Islami rival, the Hezb-i- 
Islami guerrilla group, while tipping 
off the Afghani secret service Khad 
and delivering government agents and 
Soviet soldiers captured by the guerril- 
las to Kabul. 

His death was greeted with predict- 
able 'sorrow and grief in Kabul. 
Kabul and the Kremlin's generals had 
good reason for their grief - Khan's 
death disrupted vital intelligence back- 
up for a carefully-planned armoured 
sweep backed by fighter jets and 
helicopter gimships in late March. 

The operation was designed to hit 
hard at the north-eastern Koh-i-Safi 
region, on the strategic supply route to 
the Panjsher. But Masood's men 
apparently had uncovered Khan's 
treachery long before his 'execution' 
and were ready for the Soviet troops 
when they arrived. 

In a lener to his Peshawar sources in 
early April, Masood said his guerrillas 



had bombed a large Soviet convoy on ' 
March 23, killing more than 300 
Soviet and Afghan soldiers. Masood's 
sources in Peshawar quoted 'a 
traveller' returned early this month 
from the Saiang Pass, near the mouth 
of the Panjsher, as saying that about 85 
Soviet tanks and other vehicles lay 
along the main highwa>' conneaing 
Kabul to the Soviet Union. 

The 'traveller', the first eyewitness 
to arrive in Peshawar since the attack, 
said also that many trees along the 
highway were burned and the road 
was stained with blood. Bulldozers 
were clearing the wreckage when the 
'traveller' visited the area on March 29 
and villagers told him a few hundred 
people were killed in a guerrilla rocket 
attack on the convoy. 

Masood is believeid to have orga- 
nised the attack on the 'Koh-i-Safi 
region, panially recaptured by the 
Soviet forces in the offensive of spring : 
last year, after busting up the Khan 
cover. The official Afghani media, 
however, reported spectacular seizures 
of guerrilla arms near Koh-i-Safi, ab- 
out 40 miles north-east of Kabiil. 

Soviet forces, despite their carpet 
bombing raid - which probably ex- 
plains the burnt-out trees in the Panj- 
sher - have been under relentless 
guerrilla fire in the Ghazni and Kanda- 
har area. 

In fact, a raid last February 26 on 
Kandahar airport, where several 
squadrons of Soviet aircraft are sta- 
tioned, was one of several devasuting 
raids the guerrilla bands have con- 
duaed against the invaders, who after 
nearly five years have failed to gain 
more than a 20 per cent hold in the 
country. 

Kabul has been attacked innumer- 
able times since the Kremlin launched 
the invasion of Christmas 1979. Last 
February, the capital was under inces- 
sant attacks and several Kabul resi- 
dents and soldiers were' reported 
wounded. 

One of the more formidable 
weapons brought into use against the 
ubiquitous guerrillas is what the 
Afghanis call the chilmil, also known 
as the Stalin organ - a vastly superior 
model to its World War II counterpart 
used against the Nazis in the taking of 
Berlin in 1945. 

The new chibnil is a monstrous, 
truck-mounted, multi-tube rocket 
launcher capable of firing two-yard- 
long missiles in salvoes or simul- 
taneously. Its power is estimated to be 
the equivalent of a battleship's broad- 
side. 

Terror raids against the civilian 
population in Kabul, carpet bombing 
and motorised hunts into the Kush 
and intensive reconnaissance have not 
spared the Soviet forces the indelible 
scars of an unwinnable guerrilla war. 



The Afghanistan invasion must 
evoke in many people's minds the 
significance of Trotsky's warnings in 
1920 about 'missionaries armed with 
bayonets'. In many ways this bloody, 
protracted imbroglio is reminiscent of 
the tragic fate that befell Napoleonic 
France in the Peninsular Wars of the 
19th century. 

Napoleon's Grande Armee overran 
the Iberian peninsular and opened the 
way for Wellington to in turn invade 
and pose as liberator of the Spanish 
and Ponuguese peoples. The Iberian 
campaign under the original Bona- 
parte reduced the revolutionary army 
into oppressors, gave birth to Spanish 
nationalism and paved the way for its 
ultimate demise. 

In Afghanistan, the Kremlin gener- 
als have committed the Soviet forces to 
the perpetration of horrific brutalities 
disguised with the fiction of 'interna- 
tional socialism'. With each passing 
day of the occupation, the Stalinists 
exacerbate enormous dangers for the 
Soviet state and must resort to worse 
atrocities against the people of Afgha- 
nistan. 

The 'Saur revolution' 

THE NOOR Mohammad Tarakki 
regime that seized power in the 'Saur 
(April) revolution' of 1978 was faction- 
ridden from its birth. The endless 
feuding that followed was an extension 
of the bitter disagreements that dogged 
the nationalist People's Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan which Tarakki 
founded in 1965. 

The party was divided between the 
main Khalq (The People) and the 
Parcham (The Flag) factions. Tarakki 
and Hafizullah Amin represented the 
Khalq and Karmal led the right-wing 
Parcham faction. Beside the main 
factions, the party was riven by a 
variety of groups loyal to the feudal ' 
landowners. 

In 1967, the PDPA, founded loosely 
on the basis of being 'the party of the 
working class armed with the ideology 
of the working class', established a 
weeky organ, TTie Khalq and was 
baimed by the monarchist Mohammed 
Daoud regime. 

A formal split followed after the 
Khalq was proscribed and Karmal 
founded The Parcham, a right-wing 
organ that supported the bourgeois 
reforms of the Nadir Shah monarchy 
and its Prime Minister, 'Mad' Daoud, 

a close relative of the king. By 1973, 
mass opposition to the hated regime 
had reached such a peak that the 
monarchy was opposed by both the 
feudal landlords and the impoverished 
peasantry. 

When Daoud seized power in a 
coup that year, Karmai's Parcham 
faction backed his illegitimate and 



repressive rule, earning Amin's scorn- 
ful epithet: the 'aristocratic kids'. 
Parcham 'became the tail of the right- 
wing government', according to Tur- 
kish writer Emin Engin in his book 
The Revolution in Afghanistan. The 
press was censored and strikes were 
prohibited - peasanu, students and 
teachers were gimned dovm. 
. Daoud's bloody rule continued until 
April 1978, when PDPA member and 
trade union leader Ahbar Hayber was 
mysteriously murdered. Karmal, who 
had fallen into disgrace with Daoud by 
this time, was arrested along with 
Tarakki and Amin on A(ml 25 and the 
coimtdown to the fall of the regime 
began with thousands marching in 
Kabul streets in open defiance of the 
army. 

Amin, the PDPA's organiser in the | 

Afghani army, managed to order the ' 
party's military wing to organise the 
coup shortly before his arrest. On the 
morning of April 27, the insurrecdon 
began. Ten hours of fighting followed 
between the Khalq miUtary forces and 
Daoud loyalists, ending in the Khak} 
coup. 

Tarakki, Amin and Karmal almost 
immediately disagreed on every im- 
portant detail after the coup. At State 
Radio House, Karmal objected to 
Tarakki's choice of Amm to read the 
revolutionary message. Amin reached 
for his revolver. With exuberant sol- 
diers pouring into the station to relate 
stories of their victory, the incident | 
could easily have sparked a shootout. 
An officer of the Khaki was eventually 
chosen to read the message. 

According to Engin, Karmal was 'in 
a state of panic'. Apparently showing 
no confidence in the success of the 
coup, he proposed that PDPA leaders 
go into hiding to avoid an alleged 
threat of arrest. He objected also to 
Daoud's killing during the storming of 
the palace. 

A so-called 'equal rights truce' be- 
tween the two main factions fell apart 
almost immediately it was signed, and 
the biner disagreements and argu- 
ments continued. Karmal opposed the 
new regime's land reforms and the 
abolition of peasants' debts and in^ 
terest payments to the landlords. 

Sue months later the PDPA had not 
carried out its pledge to redistribute 
the land. Tarakki wavered between 
the revolutionary expectations of the 
peasants, who overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the coup, and the feudal land- 
owners who unanimously opposed it. 
His seemingly never-ending readiness 
to make concessions, to the pro- 
bourgeois Parcham right-wing created 
explosive tensions in the Khalq fac- 
tion. 

On November 28, 1978 Karmal and 
his clique were expelled from the 
PDPA, under Amin's pressure. A 
party plenum on November 30 de- 
creed that a sizeable number of rich 
peasant holdings be confiscated and 
distributed to poor peasants and 
Afghani nomads. 

The measure triggered an uproar 
among the rich peasants, landlords 
and the mullahs and Karmai's Par- 
cham faction began ruthlessly to ex- 
ploit this reactionary resistance. The 
counter-revolution against the 
nationalist uprising was being whip- 
ped up and by June 1979 Tarakki 
began to waver again, advocating a 
postponement of measures. Amin 
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opposed him and undenook ruthless 
measures to purge the Tarchamists' 
from top positions in the PDPA lead- 
ership. 

Karmal was forced into exile in 
Prague, the Czechoslovak capital, 
when it became clear he had lost his 
counter-revolutionary initiative. The 
Kremlin organised his exile in 
Czechoslovakia under the protection 
of the Gustav Husak regime. 

The two Khalq leaders, meanwhile, 
look their feud with them to the 
August 1979 Conference of Non- 
Aligned Countries in Havana and re- 
turned irreconcilably opposed to each 
other. 

Babrak Karmal's coup 

THE Moscow Stalinist bureaucracy 
had begun intervening in Afghanistan 
long before the 'Saur* of 1978 and 
wt-re the guiding hand behind Kar- 
mal's abortive coup against the 
Tarakki-Amin alliance in late 1978. 
From documentary evidence that has 
emerged of Soviet and American in- 
telligence operation' in Kabul between 
1978 and 1979, it is clear diat the 
Kremlin bureaucrats were becoming 
increasingly frustrated by the festering 
factionalism of the PDPA. 

Moscow's decision to favour Karmal 
appears to have been influenced 
almost exclusively by the bureaucra- 
cy's counter-revolutionary diplomacy 
with President Carter. The Kremlin 
was trying to obtain a diplomatic peace 
with US imperialism against the de- 
ployment of nuclear missiles in Greece 
and Italy. 

The Shah had been overthrown in 
February 1979 by the revolutionary 
Iranian masses and the Stalinists were i 
hoping to exploit US imperialist de^ 
moralisation to gain progress in their 
'peaceful co-existence' dealings. 

Driven by these considerations the 
Kremlin instructed its ambassador in 
Kabul, Alexander Puzanov, and Vasi- 
ly Safronchuk, the key intermediary 
between Moscow and the Afghanistan 
capital, to share intelligence with US 
agents. 

According to details published in 
the April 5 issue of the London New 
Statesman magazine, which quotes 
classified US documents in its posses- 
sion, Soviet intelligence in Afghanis- 
tan was 'far superior to that of the US 
agents'. In addiuon, East German, 
Polish and Yugoslav officials were 
equally frank in conversations with US 
diplomats, according to the Statesman. 

The magazine says: 'For several 
months in 1979 the US charge d'affairs 
in Kabul, Bruce Amstutz, reported to 
Washington that despite the penetra- 
tion of Soviet advisers throughout the 
Afghan government, [the] Russians 
had been taken by surprise by the 
manoeux-rings of the regime of Presi- 
dent Tarakki and Prime Minister 
Amin. 

'They were "unhappy", he re- 
ported, "about factionalism in the 
party . . . distressed about the purg- 
ing of the Parchamisis (1978) 
. . . and not pleased about the recent 
dispute and purge within the top ranks 
of the partN'. . . " They reportedly 
found Tarakki's promotion of a cult of 
personality "offensive" and viewed 
Amin's ruthlessness in jailing and 
executing thousands of suspected 



opponents as damaging to the regime's 
chances of survival.' 
By July 1979 the Kremlin had 

decided to liquidate Amin, as the 
Statesman article shows: 'Amstutz 
cabled Washington in July 1979 to 
report "Moscow's efforts to find a 
political solution to this revoiutionar>- 
regime's growing domestic difficul- 
ties". He agreed with Safronchuk's 
assessment that "the key ingredient 
[is] the departure of Prime Minister 
Hafizullah Amin", but told Washing- 
ton that this "may be unattainable". 
Amin, he thought, was probably clev- 
er enough to outsmart the Russians.' 

Kremlin officials made one final 
diplomatic bid to be rid of Amin when 
they arranged a meeting between Kar- 
mal and Tarakki, who stopped off in 
Moscow en route from Havana, still 
seething from Amin's charge that his 
days as 'glorious leader' were over. 
Engin quotes from the book by Soviet 
diplomat W. Pomeroy, WJ^ Soviet 
Troops Are In Afghanistan: 

'There he (Tarakki) met Babrak 
Karmal. In the course of their talks, 
Karmal impressed upon him the mis- 
takes being committed by the revolu- 
tionary government under Amin's in- 
fluence. Tarakki admitted the errors 
and admitted that it was wrong to 
place such trust in Amin. He reported- 
ly offered to dismiss Amin and bring 
Karmal back into govenmient.' 

A confrontation ensued between 
Amin and Tarakki in Kabul. Accord- 
ing to the most reliable account, 
Tarakki summoned Amin to the pres- 
idential palace on September 16, 1979, 
and accused him of being a US im- 
perialist agent, undoubtedly on the 
advice of Kremlin officials. 

Tarakki is believed also to have 
assembled an armed guard to either 
take Amin into custody or to have him 
shot. In the melee Tarakki was shot 
dead and the troops proved loyal to 
Amin, who assumed the presidency. 

By October 1979, the Kremlin had 
stockpiled enough weapons and 
ammunition in Afghanistan to suppon 
a Soviet airborne division. The Stalin- 
ist bureaucracy hinted to US agents 
and diplomats that it intended to 
install Karmal as Afghani head of 
state. 

The information was confirmed by 
East German intelligence. The leaks 
were engineered in order to gain 
advantage in secret negotiations with 
the crisis-ridden Caner regime but 
had no influence on a Washington 
pre-occupied with its hostage crisis in 
Tehran. 

Amin, bom in 1921, the son of a 
low-level civil servant in the Paghman 
district of Kabul, and fiercely nationa- 
listic and hostile to Soviet meddling in 
Afghani politics, was attacked by the 
Moscow Stalinists with vile prop- 
aganda. 

He was accused of being a Central 
Intelligence Agency stooge. A brief 

sojourn in the US, where he went to 
earn a doctorate that he never com- 
pleted, was used as grist for the 
slander. Amin was, in fact, thrown out 
of the US because of his anti-monarch- 
ist activities in the Afghani Students 
Union. ^ 

In a quote provided by Engin, 
Pomeroy in his book The Truth About 
Afghanistan recycles Karmal's lies: 
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'Many Afghans who were trained in 
the United States in 1962-1964 can 
confirm that Amin, during his period 
of residence there maintained close 
contacts with known American CIA 
agents and officials. 

'We now know for sure who re- 
cruited Amin and guided his spying 
activities inside our party and we can 
say exactly which CIA agents Amin 
met, and where, in 1973-1978, when 
he received the assignment to blow up 
the party.* (Pomeroy's emphasis) 

Engin comments: 'Firstly, anyone 
who is claiming to expose the fact that 
a head of state is an agent is obliged to 
explain what he means when he says 
"we know now" and "we can say"! 
Secondly, those who claim to have 
seen Amin speaking with CIA agents 
in America have to explain how they 
themselves know those agents. Much 
more could be said, but it is not 
necessary." 

According to the Engin account 
Amin was not, however, hostile to the 
Soviet Union. After seizing power 
from Tarakki, he advocated broad 
accountability to the Afghani masses 
and abolished the former AGSA in- 
telligence service and replaced it with 
■ KAM, the Workers' Intelligence 
Office. He was trying to rid the PDPA 
administration of pro-Karmal oppor- 
tunists and open agents of the tribal 
chieftains and landlords who still com- 
manded influence among the 
peasantry. 

In a radio and television broadcast 
on September 17, 1979, Amin said: 
'The Democratic Republic of Afgha- 
nistan will honestly continue its 
friendship and brotherhood with all 
the socialist countries, specially the 
defence of the friendship between the 
peoples of Afghanistan and the Soviet 
Union having passed pridefuUy the 
test of 60 years and has developed to 
the stage of brotherhood, is pan of 
patriotism of the toiling people of 
Afghanistan, of which every aware 
individual of the country has con- 
sciously realised its significance.' 

Amin was apparently aware also 
that Kabul had become a hive of 
espionage activities, of which Karmal 
was the benefactor. This was one of 
the reasons for AGSA's abolition: to 
purge 'it of Parcham counter-revolu- 
tionaries and appoint Khalq loyahsts. 

Amin and Tarakki had made 14 
formal appeals for assistance from 
Moscow during their several crises but 
the requests were ignored. The Krem- 
lin Stalinists' interest lay in patching 
up a peace between the irreconcilably 
opposed Afghani masses and the semi- 
feudal elements. 

Their self-interest dictated that Kar- 
mal was their best guarantee. It was 
after Soviet intelligence had learnt of 
an irreconcilable split between Amin 
and Tarakki that the latter was invited 
to Moscow to meet Karmal, sparking 
the bloody events of September. 

The invasion 

UNDER orders from the late Dmitri 
Ustinov, party powerbroker and milit- 
ary chief, three divisions of the Red 
Army were flown into Afghanistan on 
December 27, 1979, in the conviction 
that they could make short shrift of the 
operation. The reactionar\' exercise 
was to be passed off as having been 



undertaken at Amin's request oil the 
basis of the 1978 Soviet-Afghani 
treat>'. 

The invasion of Afghanistan was a 
brutal, reactionar>' and provocative 
exercise. And it was bungled. Amin 
resisted the invasion and he was mur- 
dered in the coup. Karmal was whip- 
ped out of Prague and installed as head 
of state. 

From the day of the 'Saur' coup, the 
Kremlin's attitude to the PDPA was 
one of consternation and hostihty. 
Orgaiucally incapable of reacting to 
any impetus out self-interest, at no 
time did the counter-revolutionary 
Stalinist bureaucracy offer to assist or 
give friendly advice to the PDPA 
leaders. 

Instead, the Kremlin instructed its 
espionage exp«;rts in Afghanistan to 
allow the impeualist undercover agen- 
cies more accets to their intelligence. 
It was an intrinsic part c^a reactionary 
diplomacy of hoisetrading for 'peace- 
ful co-existence'. 

The Afghani nationalists were dou- 
bly handicapped. The lack of a deariy 
thought-out national programme, the 
internecine factional feuding and the 
treachery of the only government they 
regarded as allies compounded the 
serious crisis of an economically back- 
ward country. 

Clearly the PDPA's seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties were rooted 
in the fact that the country was a 
largely peasant and nomadic land. 
There was no major industry in the 
entire country and the Afghani work- 
ing class was confined to Kabul and its 
immediate surrounds. Industry was 
not set up in Afghanistan until at least 
1886, when an arms factory was built 
by the British and it remained the only 
industry for decades. 

Feudal and pre-feudal relations pre- 
vailed in the rest of the countryside. 
As a consequence, Afghanistan was 
one of the world's poorest countries. 
The landlords monopolised all the 
propeny and, consequently, had abso- 
lute power over the peasant, nomad 
and artisan. Even in Kabul today an 
artisan cannot start a business without 
first providing gifts for the local chief 
and throwing a feast in his honour. 

It was not until after 1936 that the 
monarchy established a cotton indus- 
try. A decade later, British investment 
led to the opening up' of some irriga- 
tion, mining and canal construction. 
Three decades later the only industries 
in the country were in the small-scale 
manufacture of textiles, sugar and 
shoes. 

Out of a population of 17 million, 3 
million live a nomadic life, raising 
their own livestock and nearly half the 
land is held by feudal landowners who 
make up 5 per cent of the population. 

Thirty-six per cent of the entire 
rural population is made up of landless 
peasants subject to compulsory 
labour, rent-in-kind and other forms 
of indenture. Although agriculture is 
the country's mainstay, it is primitive. 

At the time of the 'Afghan Saur' the 
working class in Afghanistan compris- 
ed not more than 90, (XX) people, while 
about 300,000 people worked in sntall- 
scale industry and the remnants of the 
medieval guilds. 

Ninety per cent of the population 
was illiterate. Engin says: 'Traditions 
such as bride-money and marriage to 
four women were still living social 
phenomena. There were only 1,027 



doctors and 71 hospitals with a total of 
3,600 beds in the whole country and a 
total of 3,371 primary schools, 139 
secondary schools and 199 high 
schools.' 

The PDPA's politics, bordering on 
Byzantine intrigue and brutal 'settle- 
ment' of pohtical differences at the end 
of a pistol, reflected the outmoded 
social relations. It was not an accident 
that programmes such as land dis- 
tribution, although they were .wel- 
comed by the overwhelniing majority 
of the landless peasants, never got off 
the draft documents into which they 
were written. 

Neither was Amin capable of car- 
rying out the programmes he spoke of 
so frequently and for which he carried 
out merciless and bloody feuds against 
his party colleagues. The nationalists 
aborted their ideals when they hung 
on to the semi-feudal state machme 
and resorted to decrees of faith. There 
were frequent references to *by the will 
of Allah'. 

The Afghani nationalists needed 
most of all a long and patient process 
of education, material assistance and 
forebearance and unconditional assist- 
ance by way of programmes aimed at 
the landless, the homeless and noma- 
dic tribes. But in Afghanistan, as 
throughout its counter-revolutionary 
history, the Stalinist bureaucracy tried 
to manipulate the national liberation 
movement in its own cynical intent. 

Lenin fought a patient but intransi- 
gent battle on the national question in 
training and preparing the Bolshevik 
Partv for the October Revolution of 
1917. He clearly saw at the end of 
1922, months before his untimely 
death, the reactionary nature of the 
growing tendency towards bureaucra- 
, tic decision-making, and its roots.. . 

Characteristically, the Moscow 
bureaucrats strove to exploit the 
nationalists' confusions and feuds at 
every turn. They found a natural ally 
in Karmal, the petty bourgeois who 
hid in bureaucratic sanctuary in Pra- 
gue, in fear of the national aspirations 
of the Afghani masses. 

Soviet aftermath 

AFTER the murder of Amin, Karmal 
was flown into Kabul and his first 
measures were to make guarantees to 
the landlords, petty traders and the 
tribal chieftains. But the Kremlin Su- 
linisis and their stooge had grossly 
underestimated the effects of the inva- 
sion. The invasion deeply wounded 
national pride and destroyed any sup- 
port Karmal may have had even 
among the landed and wealthy 
Afghanis. 

By undenaking a reprehensible 
military-bureaucratic adventure, the 
Moscow bureaucracy laid open the 
Soviet workers' state to a barrage of 
reactionary abuse and counter-revolu- 
tionary' manocuvrings. 

It enabled US imperialism and its 
allies fraudulently to parade as cham- 
pions of Afghani self-determination 
and to systematically set about prepar- 
ing a train of counter-revolutionary 
manoeuvres. The military state of 
Pakistan once again found itself the 
beneficiary of new weaponry and 
funds from Washington. 

The invasion aided the reactionary 
politics of Deng Xiaoping who took 



command of the Peking Stalinist 
bureaucracj' in 1978. The Kremlin's 
Afghanistan coup the next year 
assisted Deng to resurrect the vile 
myth of 'Soviet hegemonism' and 
'Soviet expansionism'. The Peking 
bureaucracy cultivated this reactionary 
theor\- during Mao Tse-tung's lead- 
ership, essentially as an unscientific 
response to Moscow's opposition to 
the Chinese revolution. 

Peking, long an ally of Pakistan's 
military rulers as a defence against the 
chauvinism of the Indian Congress 
Party of then Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, found the excuse to step up 
covert military aid to anti-Soviet 
Afghani guerrilla groups. 

The Kremlin is pursuing 'peaceful 
co-existence' in the hope that it can 
persuade President Reagan to accept 
the Yalta arrangements with Stalin of 
'spheres of influence' and strike a 
compromise on the arms race. In the 
interests of this reactionary diplomacy, 
the national liberation struggles of 
Latin America, the Middle East and 
Africa have all been put on the bar- 
gaining ubie at Geneva. 

For Ustinov, the invasion was the 
implementation of 'peaceful cu-oncra- 
lion' with imperialism from 'a position 
of strength'; a euphemism |*r militar- 
ist pressure. Ustinov and Brezhnev 
represented that section of the Krem- 
lin 'old guard' that strongly advocates 
counter-militarism against Washing- 
ton to exact diplomatic concessions 
over the arms race. 

Afghanistan was, therefore, a pawn 
in an ever-intensifying secret parley 
wfith the US over so-called negotiable 
'spheres of influence' in these regions 
where the national liberation struggles 
arc daily gaining powerful 
momentum. 

The Geneva arms talks are a reac- 
tionary cover which the Kremlin Sta- 
linists have provided for Reagan's 
anti-communist warmongering. But 

Afghanistan, in particular, is proving a 
far costlier manoeuvre than the late 
Brezhnev or Ustinov bargained for. 

For nearly five years the Soviet 
masses were kept in the dark about the 
invasion, except for occasional heroic 
sagas in the official press and television 
on Red Army troops fighting in de- 
fence of international socialism. 

But the incalculable setbacks of the 
Afghanistan military campaign have 
begun to show in terms of the loss of 
life, casualties and the strain on an 
already beleaguered economy. 
Army statistics and troop deploy- 
ments can be concealed, to a degree, 
but when casualties increase and the 
number of wounded and maimed in- 
crease even the bureaucracy's total and 
oppressive control of the state machin- 
ery' and politics cannot suffice. There 
are only so many soldiers that can be 
detailed to work in the Soviet Far East. 

In April the Soviet magazine Zhur- 
nalist was forced to report the death of 
a military journalist on duty in Afgha- 
nistan. The report showed also how 
the bureaucracy has cynically used its 
official press to paint a mythical pic- 
ture of 'heroic deeds'. The journalist, 
Valeri Glezdenyev, was an officer with 
the rank of major. He died in a 
helico pter crash on October lOJast 
year but his 'heroic' death took more 
than five months to report. . • . 



Caught in a dangerously desperate 
domestic political crisis and faced with 
intensifying US imperialist war- 
mongering internationally, the Mos- 
cow Stalinists have extended a 
bureaucratic-military adventure into 
even more reactionar." forms of inter- 
national aggression. On April 28, a 
band of Soviet and Afghani paramilit- 
ary troops -vere blown up at a training 
camp 15 miles south of the Pakistani 
city of Peshawar. 

The crack squad was sent into 
Pakistan on a search and rescue mis- 
sion. According to a Reuters news 
agency report, the invaders succeeded 
in freeing »ostages held by Afghani 
guerrillas ard seized a storehouse after 
overpowering a guard. The storehouse 
had recently been filled with a ship- 
ment of Chii ese-made rockets, mor- 
tars, grenades and machine guns. 

A reckless operation conceived of 
with complete disregard for the viola- 
tion of foreign territory came to a 
catastrophic end. The mission was 
blown when Afghani guerrillas were 
alerted. The warehouse was seized and 
the squad was cornered. A bizarre 
attempt to negotiate their way to free- 
dom ended when the guerrillas, who 
had demanded unconditional surren- 
der, decided to blow up ihnr own 
dump. < 

Unable any longer to stay silent on 
the affair because it had become an 
international scandal, Tass reported 
on May 10 that 24 Soviet and Afghani 
troops died in the explosion. But it 
said Pakistani soldiers had stormed the 
camp. Reporting an Afghani Foreign 
Ministry protest to the Pakistani 
charge d'affaires in Kabul, Tass said: 
'As a result of the unequal combat and 
hours-long exchanges of fire, the 
Afghan and Soviet military did not 
surrender and all heroically perished 
after the arms depot exploded.' 

The Tass report was conclusive 
proof that the Kremlin had sanctioned 
an act of aggression on foreign terri- 
tory and no amount of pathetic com- 
plaining bv the bureaucracy can cover 
up for the fact that the raid, was an 
affront to the oppressed people of 
Pakistan. The violation of territorial 
rights, insupportable under any cir- 
cumstance, merely strengthened the 
hand of the US military stooge Zia and 
served his obnoxious anti-communist 
propaganda. 

Kabul under siege 

IN KABUL, the war has irretrievably 
worsened for the puppet Karmal and 
the Red Army generals. As recently as 
last month, guerrillas conunued to 
attack government buildings, military 
installations, army barracks and the 
homes of the new Afghani bureaucra- 
cy and their hundreds of Soviets 
'advisers'. 

Afghani guerrilla espionage has be- 
come so intense that the Karmal reg- 
ime recently began recruiting Afghani 
women into the Khad secret police. 
Women, protected by archaic Afghani 
customs, have been exempt from 
peremptory searches either by the 
Afghani or Soviet soldier and have 
become crucial as couriers for the 
guerrilla movement in smuggling 
arms, ammunition and supplies, and 
also to harbour men between raids. 
The Khad recruitment is a drive to 



regularly search female quarters in 
Kandahar, Kabul and at road check- 
points. 

Bereft of any support in the coun- 
tryside, the Kabul regime last month 
began a canjpaign to hold regional 
tribal assemblies or Loya Jirgas. A 
traditional Grand Assembly was con- 
vened in Kabul in April, attended by 
the Parcham pany hacks, paid mul- 
lahs and propertied tribal chieftains. 
The infusion of a traditional air to the 
meeting was a pathetic and purely 
opportunist sop. 

The grand assembly appointed 
Abdul Rahim Hatef president and 
announced the formation of the 
National Fatheriand Front. It was 
Karmal's first attempt since his in- 
stallation in 1979 to try to establish 
some influence in the hostile country- 
side. But the so-called front is really a 
device to co-opt some support to 
recruit troops to a rapkily dwindling 
armed forces. 

No amount of Kremlin attempts to 
back him up can give Karmal any 
credible control beyond the corridors 
of his plush administrative suite in 
Kabul. Afghanistan's 28 provinces are 
politically inhospitable territory for 
the stooge regime. The past five years 
of undaunted guerrilla activity leaves 
no room for doubt on where the 
puppet petty bourgeois nationalist 
stands in the esteem of the Afghanistan 
people. 

Meanwhile, the Kremlin bureaucra- 
cy is building an isolated elite after iu 
own image within the confines of 
Kabul. In April, the Soviet forces 
began building a new housing estate 
for Parcham party officials. The estate, 
known as 'Mikrorayon' will be the 
third such modem project for Soviet 
'advisers' and Afghan party personnel. 

The irony is that along with the new 
estate must arise a virtual military 
garrison to protect it; for the other two 
estates have been favourite targets for 
guerrilla rockets and bombs. 

Having long ago broken from pro- 
letarian internationalism the counter- 
revolutionary Stalinist bureaucracy is 
incapable of responding to any in- 
terest, except its own survival as a 
usurping caste over the Soviet masses. 
The Stalinists, by invading and 
occupying Afghanistan have begun a 
process that poses the greatest threat to 

the defence of the Soviet Union itself 
The Soviet troops have no right to 
remain in Afghanistan for a single day 
longer and must pull out immediately 
and unconditionally. The undefeated 
Afghani people ha\'e an inalienable 
right to their self-determination, free 
of bureaucratic puppets, party hacks 
and the hated landlords and mullahs. 

Latxxir Review June 1985 
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Foes in Afghan War Often Live and Let Live 



By ARTHUR BONNER 

Special to Ths New York Times 

ZAZI, Afghanistan — The rebel com- 
mander, a bearlike man with a large 
black mustache who belied his appear- 
ance by sniffing a red rose, sat amid 
the ruins of an Af^ian district center 70 
miles south of the Soviet border. 

''There is the Karmal Government," ; 
the commander, known as Abdullah, 
said, waving his rose toward two 
nearby hills, where 350 Afghan troops 
loyal to the Soviet-backed Govemm«it 
of President Babrak Karmal were en- 
trenched behind a minefield. 

They have beoi there, he said, since 
1 t he district center, Shulgara, jn Balkli 
Province, was captured by liie rebels 
about four years ago dming fighting in 
which government buildings and the 
bazaar were destroyed. 

"We have a cease-fire with them," 
he said. "We don't shoot at them, and 
tt^ doa't call in h^copters to destroy 
our new bazaar." 

In interviews during a 10-week jour- 
n^ by truck and horse through a swath : 
of rebel-held territory ending at Zazi, 
across the border from Parachinar, 
Pakistan^ Af g^ian rebels like Abdullah 
acknowledged that although the war 
renaained fero<^iMynj«ome spote^ m 

large areas a live'«ttd-let-live attitude 
seems to have set in. 

In the first few years after Soviet 
forces joined the Government cam- 
paign against the insurgency in late j 
1979, the level of fighting was greater 
than now. The rebels had succeeded in | 
seizing many district capitals, accord- 1 
ing to the rebels and others, including i 
international relief woiiters in Afghani- 
stan and Western diplomats in Paki- 
stan. 

In the last few years, they said, the . 
Russians have been confined to major i 
cities and isolated igurrisons, and in 
general Soviet attacks have oeen mn- 
ited to brief offensives to supply be- | 
sieged garrisons. 

At the same time, the commanders 
and others said, rebel a,ctivity has been 
limited to one or two assaults a month 
on Soviet and Afghan Army convoys, 
aUnost nightly ground-to-ground mis- 
sile attacks ot Kabul, the Afghan capi- 
tal, and sabotaging of fuel pipelines 
and electric power lines. 

Asked why the rebels were not in* 
creasing their attacks, Moulvi Alam 
Khan, an insurgait leader in northern 
Afghanistan, said: "My commanders 
would resist. One will say his area is 
important and he cannot spare the men 
and another will say the same." 

He said individual rebel groups are 
more interested in protecting the areas 
under their control tlan in. attacking 
Sovi^ or Afghan Army troops. 



Rebel leaders and international re- 
lief workers acknowledged that no end 
to the war was in sight. 

".The war will go on," said Rahuma- 
tullah Safi, a rebel cooamander in 
Bamian Province, "because we are 
fighting for Afghanistan as a nation. 
We should forget for the moment reli- 
gious and sectarian differences and 
fight for a united Afghanistan. That 
will help keep morale high and the war 
can last & long time. " , 

B^gian Doctor Hdps Rdbels 

Dr. Paul Ick, a Belgian who has 
worked with the insurgents in Balkh 
Province for more than a year as part i 
of a French group called Doctors With- 
out Frontiers, said one reason for the 
lull was that the rebels "began to quar- 
rel with each other as they have for 200 
years." 

"The Communists have been driven 
away and now each man is content to 
guard his isolated valley," he said. 

In some villages, tribal chiefs said 
they had seen no evidence of the Af- 
g^ian Government for six or seven 
years. The Government collects no 
taxes and provides no services, they 
/said. 

The journey through Afghanistan 
showed that rebel-held areas we^ able 
to obtain food from other regions, in^ 
eluding the Soviet-controlled cities, as 
well as from Pakistan. 

The insurgents, along with tribal 
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Shoppers at bazaar in Shulgara ig- 
nore and are ignored by Afghan 
trof^M entrenefaed in nearby liills^ 



chiefs and villagers, said people and 
goods were able to travel by motor 
roads across the country from the out- 
skirts of Kabul and Ghazni west to Kan- 
dahar and Herat without once crossing 
a Soviet or Afghan Army checlspoint. 

With the aid of a truck, one aitrepre- 
neur, Mohammed Yar, runs what is, in 
effect, a wholesale grocery route in the 
rebel-held rural area near Ghazni. 

"In Ghazni I buy wheat, tea, sugar 
and whatever else might be needed by 
the villages and then drive out of the 
city at ni^t," he said, whUe sitting on 
the tail gate of his truck in one of the 
small villages he suK>lies. 



"I travel for 10 or 15 days until I sell 
everything." he said. His business 
seems to be profitable; he wears an ex- 
pensive-looking gold watch, bought, 
like his truck, in Kabul, he said. 

The newly rebuilt bazaar hi Shulga- 
ra, which consists of one-room shacks 
of roiigb-hewn timber lining a muddy 
lane, is crowded with men pricing such 
things as Japanese radios, Soviet cook- 
ing oil, matches and household uten- 
sils, Borden's powdered milk from Ire- 
land, aluminum cans of an orange 
drink from the Netherlands, woolen 
socks from North Korea and pink toilet 
paper 'from China via Pakistan-. 

The shoppers, many of them armed 
with Soviiet-style Kalashnikov auto- 
matic rifles, ignore, and are ignored 
by, the Government forces within loud- 
speaker range above them. 

The imported goods, the reb els say, 

come from Mazar-i-Sharif, the provin> 
cial capital 25 miles to the north. A 
fairly new Toyota pickup is used as a | 
bus for regular trips into the city and 
trucks carry goods back and forth. 

Even in the most heavily damaged 
region of Afghanistan, a zone 10 to 30 
miles deep along the Pakistani border, 
where the Russians have tried to cut off 
rebel supply routes, villagers who fed 
and sheltered rebels said wheat and 
other supplies were delivered regularly 
by camel and mule drivers. 

Musa Khan, a 40-year-old who runs a 
tea shop about an hour's walk from the 
besi^ed Soviet garrison at Khost, 40 
miles south of Zazi, said: 

"If we cannot fight with weapons, we 
can help the holy war by serving food 
and providing a place to sleep." 

Except for an occasional truck car- 
rying rebels and newly acquired arms 
around the curve of a mountain road, a 
' traveler accompanying a rebel column 
found large areas where the symbols of 
war were nowhere to be seen. 

In villages a two-day trip from the 
Pakistani border, emerald green 
fields, rich with ripening wheat or rice, 
stood out against the bleak browns of a 
desert valley. 

An orchard, watered by an irrigaticm 
canal that snaked a half mile along a 
hillside, was filled with the famed 
fruits of Afghanistan — mulberries, 
apricots, cherries and pomegranates. 

Farther north, in the high mountains 
of central Afghanistan, nomads 
pitched their wide black tents on the 
floor of a high valley, and in a meadow 
above, boys herded flocks of bleating 
sheep and goats. 

A farmer drove a yoke of oxoi pull- 
ing a wooden plow as women beat tiieir 
laundry with a stick by the side of a 
stream. A girl about 10 years old 
walked by with a wide-eyed baby on 
her back and a clay bowl of water bal- 
anced on her head. 

A white bearded patriairch in a coat 
of many colors boimced along oh the 
back of a small donkey and exchang«l 
the ritual greeting. "Salaam aleikum," 
he said. "Peace be with you." 

NYT" 7/14~ 
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On Afghan Supply Line 



By ARTHUR BONNER 

special to The New York Timea 

SHULGARA, Afghanistan — The 
trails leading north from Pakistan to 
Afghanistan are alive with men carry- 
ing with Korans and cartridge belts 
and leadii^ mules, donkeys and 
camels piled high with weapons and 
ammunition. 

They pass unarmed men, in groups 
ranging from 30 to upward of 100, walk- 
ing south to receive training and sup- 
plies for what the Afghans describe as 
a jihad, or holy war, against the Soviet 
Union, which joined the battle to defeat 
the insiurgency in 1979 and which the 
rebels refer to as the "atheist invad- 
er.' 



"If you hear a MIG, guide your horse 
into the shade of some tree or rock; if 
you hear a helicopter, jump off, forget 
the horse ^d get under a rock," a rebel 
leader told a foreign reporter as they 
set out with 115 men, 2 horses, 2 mules 
and 6 donkeys. The caravan would take 
Weapons, newly acquired in Pakistan, 
to Shulgara, a district center 60 miles 
south of the Soviet border. 

The advice was welcome, but not 
once during the 23-day trip to Shulgara 
did the column come under attack by 
Soviet aircraft. 

Aged Rifles Distributed 

The journey began on a sour note., 
"We have better weapons captured 
from the Russians," said the leader of 
the march, who gave a nom de guerre 
of Abdul Sadiq. He pointed to the bolt- 
action World War I rifles being distrib- 
uted to some of his men. 

"They take our best weapons and 
give us these," he said, alluding to the 
many allegations that large amounts of 
military supplies sent to Pakistan for 
the anti-Communist rebels are being 
kept by the Pakistanis, who are said to 
give poor weapons to the rebels as a 
substitute. 

It was early April, when most of the 
snows had melted in the 7,000- to 9,000- 
foot-high passes through the mountains 
that form the east-west spine of Af- 
^bsmistan. 

About 700 men of* the Jamiat- 
i-Islami, or Islamic Society, one of the 
seven major political parties with 
headquarters in the Pakistani border 
city of Peshawar, had spent the winter 
resting and being trained in Pakistan. 

They were eager to return to their 
homes in what they call Mazar. Mazar- 
i-iSharif , capital of the province Balkh, 
once lent its name to the province, too^ 

The rebels were divided into four 
groups that were to travel separately, 
with some deviation in their routes to 
present less of a target to the Russian 
and Government soldiers, and to ease 
the strain on villages where the men 
would be fed and housed. 

The reporter traveled with the first 
group, which was to move quickly to 
test the safety of the route and to re- 
plenish ammunition expended by rebel 
units in the winter's fighting. Many of 
the men carried osk their backs Kalash- 



nikov automatic rifles, shoulder-oper- 
ated antitank guns, big Chinese anti- 
vehicle mines or full packs of ammuni- 
tion. , 

The animals were loaded with more 
ammunition, light machine guns and a 
12.7-millimeter machhie gun said to be 
useful against low-flying helicopters 
and some MIG's. The group was pre- 
pared, on short notiee, to defend itself 
against ambushes and other hazards 
along the way. ^ . 

The later groups were to be spaced at 
travel intervals of days and weeks, 
using more animals to carry greater 
supplies, including more advanc^ 
ground-to-grmuKi and ground-to-air 
missiles. 

As the march began, the men stood 
quietiy under a full moon and listened 
to a mullah extof the virtues of the holy 
war. 



Trust God, Not Weapons 
He repeated the promises of 



the 



Koran and the sayings of the prophet 
Mohammed tiiat tiiose who die as mar- 
tyrs will not feel pain or suffer in heU. 
He said they should not place their 
trust in tiieir weapons, because victory 
deprads on God alone. 

It is a message the men said they had 
heard many times. Almost a tiiird of 
tiiem had smaU or fuU-size Korans 
wrapped in doth or leather packets 
slung over their shoulders, ahnost as n 
they were weapons. 

The column traveled at night to cross 
the border region, where tiie Russians 
attack with MIG's and helicoptersm 
efforts to cut rebel supply routes. The 
column also traveled at night across an 
open plain where the Russians have a 
large base, at the provincial capital of 
Gard^. 



The column was divided into five 
i groups of from 20 to 25 men. Hiere 
[were so many tiiat ^could not be ac 
commodated in a single place, but had 
to be sent to different teahousies or par- 
celed out to different homes or empty 
mosques by village elders. 

The Afghans say they believe no one 
can live without meat, and some days 
the march ended early so a sheep or 
small cow could be bought, slaughtered 
and cooked for dinner. 

At other times, because a high pass 
had to be crossed or because of some 
other delay, they walked until well past 
dark and dozed until almost midnight 
while rice and bread were cooked for 
their first hot meal in 24 to 36 hours. 



New Danger: Fellow Afghans 

Once the column entered the central 
mountainous area known as the 
Hazarajat, a new danger appeared. 
The region, vaguely defined, covers ail 
or parts of five or six provinces and is 
inhabited mainly by the Hazara, a 
Persian-speaking people who are said 
to descend from the Mongol armies of 
Genghis Khan. Their numbers are esti- 
mated from 800,000 to 1.5 million. 
' One of the things that distinguishes 
them is their faith. While most Afghans 
follow the Sunni branch of Islam, the 
Hazara are Shiites, like the people of 
Iran. 

Two groups — Nasr, or Victory, and 
Sepah, or Soldiers — who practice the 
revolutionary Islamic politics of the 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, the Ira^ 
nian leader, control almost all of the 
Hazarajat, the rebels said. A town or 
village controlled by them can be 
recognized by the pictures of the Aya- 
tollah tacked on walls, along with long 
notices and rules for dealings in the ba- 
zaar. 

Sometimes there are also posters 
with blood dripping from Russian and 
American flags and flowing over an 
outiine map of Afghanistan. The two 

that the 



pro-Khomeini groups say 
«, nohto Soviet Union and the United States are 

^Trl equ^dly gmlty of tann to the Islanuc 
world, and that both nations want to 



the men mpved swiftiy along a dirt 
road barely half a mile from the base. 
The li|B^ of Gardez shone clearly. 
Every now and then a flare was sent up 
to discourage anyone from approach- 
ing more closely. 

Blisters and Adiing Muscles 

The real challenge came not from the- 
enemy but from the terrain. Soon after 
the march began, the insui^ents had 
blisters on their feet and aching mus- 
cles, yet they never seemed to quarrel 
and^seemed always' to get ready to 
move when the order came. They were 
never heard to groan or complain. 

The rebels making the journey were 
Uzbeks, Turkmen, Tadziiiks and de- 
scendants of ancient Arabs the pre- 
dominant ethnic and linguistic groups 
of northern Afghanistan. 

Day after day they marched on, 
roused before dawn . with some dry 
bread and weak tea, shouldering their 
loads, packing the animals and moving 
out, over deserts and moimtains, 
through mud and snow, catching a littie 
sleep under a tree or rock during the 
day, huddled at night so closely in a 
smoky room that some could not lie 
down or stretch their 1^. 
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control and manipulate the Afghan peo- 
ple for their own imperialistic ends. 

A Nighttime Confrontation 

At one point, the men had beea riding 
in a ramshackle bus and truck to rest 
their feet and backs. All day, the vehi- 
cles had been stopped by Shiite groups 
entrenched in valleys and on ridges. 
They demanded guns and ammunition 
or money. 

Each time Abdul Sadiq, the com- 
mander, had to persuade them to stop. 
Usually, a close look at so many well- 
armed men was argument enough, but 
if a Sepah commander began a long 
ideological discussion the delay could 
extend to more than an hour. 

Once, long after dark, the daonands 
came in a threatening form. Nasr 
guards with Kalashnikovs held ready 
before their chests, their fingers on the 
triggers, surrounded the bus. 

The rebels insisted that Abdul Sadiq 
must not be accompanied by body- 
guards when he stepped down to talk. 
The demand was ignored and his 
guards followed him, with their own 
Kalashnikovs readv for use. 
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line shows route taken by rebels 
to Shulgara and back to Pakistan. 

t — . . 

The Nasr commander decided not to 
risk a fight. Soon the guards were re- 
moved, the motors started, and within 
two hours, the day's journey iwas com- 
pleted. 

As tiie mountains of the Hazarajat di- 
minished, the men pointed to the 
bright, swift waters of a river sweeping 
north ttrough a wide valley, calling out 
"Mazar, Mazar," the name of the area 
to which they were returning, near the 
Soviet border. 

They knew the river flows into the 
Balkh River and fills the irrigation 
ditches that water the rich rice plains 
and fruit orchards of their villages. 

Joyous Salutes at Balkh Base 

Rifle shots and bursts of Kalashnikov 
fire sounded as they reached the first 
rebel base in Balkh. In two more days, 
they were at Shulgara, where they left 
most of their supplies and went on in 
smaller groups to their own areas. 

The rebel commanders were already 
working on plans to gather a new group 
of veterans and recruits to journey 
south to rest, train and return with 
more supplies. 

There is a seemingly endless supply 
of men eager to join the holy war and 
drive the invaders from their soil. 

"Do you know any other country that 
has fought the Russians as we have?" 
asked a rebel commander in Shulgara, 
an engineer wto identified himself only 
as Daoud and who is one of the few in- 
surgent leaders with a college educa- 
tion and knowledge of world affairs. 

"Look at Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Poland," he said. "They were de- 
feated by Russian tanks, but we are 
free." 

He added: "Moslems can never be 
Communist. And we cannot be con- 
quered, even if we have to fight for- 
ever." . 



An entire Soviet Army divi- 
sion of 10,000 men, at least 
two units of 2,000 "Spetznaz" 
commandos each, and 1,000 
Afghan troops were used to 
reheve the guerillas seige of 
Barikot, in eastern Afghanistan, 
early last month. But the Rus- 
sians lost at least 10 helicopters 
and Barikot remains vulnerable 
to guerilla attack. 

In the south, the guerillas 
attacked a Soviet fuel convoy 
coming from the Soviet Union 
via Herat. Two MIG fightere 
were also shot down near San- 
gin. Three helicopters were 
seen at Kandahar airport during 
this period bringing in dead 
and wounded to be taken by air 
to Tashkent, 

ICabul has been relatively 
quiet, though explosions are 
heard from time to time, Ran- 
■ dom violence and looting by 
Soviet troops have become a 
regular feature of life for civi- 
lians. When drunken Soviet 
soldiers ransacked houses in 
the Taimani quarter of Kabul 
a few months back, they turned 
their AK47 assault rifles on the 
Afghan who tried to stop them 
as they left their jeeps, killing 
17 people. 

TRAVELLER LOOTED 

Passengers travelling recently 
on a bus on the road from 
Torkham to Jalalabad said a 
helicopter landed in front of 
them as the bus neared Saraka. 
Sr))r'=Ts jumped nut a^:! •itr'v') 
ped the travellers of tb«tr 



watches, money and other valu 
ables before taking off again 
in the direction of Jalalabad. 

Soviet advisers attached to 
the Afghan army and police 
force have told their opposite 
numbers that it is their "pat- 
riotic duty" to collect valuables 
from the homes of "counter- 
revolutionary bandits". They 
are told to search for Ameri- 
can cigarettes, Western cosme- 
tics and alcohol. Well-to-do 
Kabulis, knowing that search 
parties turn nasty if they fail 
to find anything of value, hide 
treasured possessions and dis- 
play items likely to appeal to 
the offic'al looters. Many So- 
viet advisers oblige Afghan offi 
cials imder control to invite 
them to parties and give them 
precious stones or carpets. The 
Russians have two ways of 
doing this, One is to say "It's 
time you had an injection", 
implying that the hearer needs 
a spell in fhe army, or pos- 
sibly, in the interrogation cell. 
The other is to tell that the 
Afghan official is suspected of 
"working against the interests 
of a friendly power". Between 
April and December last year, 
57 Afghan officials of the levsl 
of director were dismissed. 
Many disappeared after being 
taken away for interrocation. 
KARMAL IGNOKED 

It is also rumoured in Kabul 
fhat the Russians seem to be 
^^U^-,'-;^'- - ^ ^\'\t\\ the nerfor. 

«aa^i of President Karmal, 



When he attended the recent 
celebation in Moscow ot the 
40th anniversary of the end of 
the second world war in Eu- 
rope, Karmal \vai> ignored by 
the Soviet media. When he left 
for Poland he was seen off by 
a Parliamentarian from the 
Russian republic and a Deputy 
Foreign Min.ster. He was ear- 
lier presented with a Soviet 
medal by a lowly officials who 
was not identified for the Af- 
ghan Press, At the Lenin Mau- 
soleum during the military 
parade, Karmal was placed 
among minor figures from the 
'fraternal" parties. 

It is rumoured that Karmal 
may be replaced by the Prime 
Minister Soltan Ali Keshtmand. 
who may be told to end the 
rivalarly between the Khalq 
and Parcham factions of the 
ruling party. Keshtmand has 
played a leading part at nume. 
rous party gatherings in recent 
months, As a member of the 
minority Hazara people of cen- 
tral Afghanistan. Keshtmand 
might be well placed to med-ate 
betwe-w-n rh? mamly Pashto- 
speaking K'v-!nis and the Per 
s'an-speo<--!"- Parchamis. 

President Karmal lives undei 
increasingly heavy security. 
Several months sjko his Afghan 
bodvoaiards at the Prcsident'-l 
residence were replaced bv 
Soviet trooDs. / 




oviet tanks in convoy through Kabul. 
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Without Western support there 
is no hope for the Afj^an rebels 



KAREN McKAV 



There is no way, under present circumstances, 
that a negotiated settlement in Afghanistan 
couid work. Anything acceptable to the Rus- 
sians would be unacceptable to the Afghans, 
and vice versa. 

The Soviets demand a settlement guaranteeing 
them a hand in the future government of Afghanistan, 
ensuring that they would be free to use that country 
to their own ends. They have made clear that under 
the Brezhnev doctrine, Afghanistan's "communist 
revolution" is irreversible. 

The Afghans demand a total and unconditional 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from their country and 
the restoration of unfettered self-determination. The 
Soviet-backed "Saar Revolution" of May 1978 that 
overthrew the republican government of President 
Daoud and installed a communist regime was univer- 
sally and sponteneously rejected by the Afghan peo- 
ple. The devout. God-fearing and fiercely 
independent Afghans will tolerate no communist 
presence or influence in their nation. 

Yet for several years now we have had the charade 
of "United Nations sponsored negotiations" over the 
fate of Afghanistan. For years, UN Secretary Perez 
de Cueilar has claimed that ninety percent of the 
problem is solved — we just have to agree on a time- 
table for Soviet troop withdrawal. Yet these "nego- 
tiations" have taken place between the quisling 
government in Kabul — where not even a chicken 
inspector can make a move without the authority of 
his Soviet "advisor" at his elbow — and the govern- 
ment of Pakistan. The freedom fighters and their 
leaders are not even consulted. 

As Jim Phillips said in a Heritage Foundation 
report a couple of years ago, these so-called nego- 
tiations are nothing more than a fig-leaf for the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan — a pantomine lending legiti- 
macy to a genocidal occupation force. They're also 
buying time for Soviet entrenchment in that country. 

Soviets are content to remain 

The Russians have no intention of quitting 
Afghanistan. They may have paid what to us would be 
a heavy cost for their aggression, but for them it is a 
cheap price to pay for the strategic staging base they 
have gained — not to mention an invaluable R&D 
laboratory in which to blood an army and to develop 
weapons technology and tactics. 

While Soviet apologists prate about the "embar- 
rassment" of the Soviets and their desire to find a 
face-saving way to disengage, they baldly display no 
evidence whatsoever of leaving. Rather, as a Washing- 
ton Post article described it, the Soviets are rapidly 
converting Afghanistan to a Soviet republic. They are 
changing the judicial system, the educational system, 
integrating the electrical grid, changing the very 
road signs to the Soviet mode. 

The only way they would get out is if the military 
and political costs of occupation became untenable. 

But the mujahedin, the freedom fighters, have 
received precious little other than rhetoric — undy- 
ing admiration for the admirable way they die. The 
U.S. State Department appears to remain unalterably 
opposed to any effective, traceable or visible aid tn 
the Afghan — to include humanitarian aid, to include 
doctors. State has even ordered the courageous doc- 
tors of the International Medical Corps, based in Los 
Angeles, out of Afghanistan and put significant pres- 
sure on those selfless physicians to comply. 
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If the Afghans had effective anti-aircraft defense 
— shoulder-fired heat seaking missiles — it would be 
a different war. There wouldn't be a refugee crisis. 
There wouldn't be a famine. There wouldn't be a 
medical crisis. Those marauding helicopter gunships 
and carpet bombing MiGs would not be able to sow 
the death and destruction that they do today with 
impunity. 

Other than some ineffective and defective, beaten- 
up SAM 7s, however, the mujadehin have been denied 
that effective anti-air defense. They need Stingers, or 
even our obsolete Redeyes, or Blowpipes if you insist 
on non-American stuff. But all they have are captured 
Dashakahs, some Zukuiaks and the handful of Erlic- 
hen guns that were supposed to have been supplied 
last year. You can't fight the Mi24D Hind armored 
helicopter gunship, the workhorse of the Red Army 
and the most lethal weapon system in the world today, 
with those sort of things. 

Afghans have held on 

Still, the Afghans have held on. With virtually no 
outside help, they fought the Russians to a standstill, 
hberated some 90 percent of their country and made 
r \. „e „»i ,.mnff , ; ,.,K.-. .ii."mi.s.scd rhv'ir 

struggle as hopeless and predicted it would ail be over 
within a week. 

They've done it at terrible cost. Fifty percent of 
the original population of IS million has been 
destroyed in these six years. Five million or more are 
refugees outside Atgharii'stah — Louis Dupree calls 
it migratory genocide. Another two to three million 
are dead in the carpet bombing, massacres, artillery 
bombardments, of famine and war-related disease. 

After the sacrifies they have already made and 
continue to make, it is hardly likely that the Afghans 
would now consent, under the rubir of a negotiated 
settlement, to give the Soviets what they want, par- 
ticularly in negotiations in which they have no part. 

The Afghans have always said they were willing to 
negotiate an end to their bloody war. And they have 
four incompromisable conditions for a settlement in 
which the Pakistanis have unfailingly supported 
them: 

1. Unconditional withdrawal of all foreign troops; 

2. Non-intervention by foreign troops in 
Afghanistan or Pakistan and non-interference by any 
nation in same; 

3. International guarantees for item number 2; 
s^n; 4. The honorable return of the regugees with the 

to choose their own non-aligned government. 
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Until the past year, the United States also sup- 
ported these conditions. Then, those who closely 
watch Afghan affairs began to detect a shift in U.S. 
n.,Ur < Ar an off-the-record briefing for PVOs at the 

State Department, Afghanistan Desk Officer Phyllis 
Oakley (now detailed to the staff of Senator Mathias, 
the lone Senate opponent of the Tsongas-Ritter res- 
olution in support of the Afghan freedom fighters) 
stated that "We recOghize thdt AfgHariistaH is ul-tliS 
Soviet sphere of influence." 

Another line that began to emerge was that "we 



recognize that the Soviet Union has a right to a non- 
hostile Afghanistan on its southern border." 

Who are we to arrogate unto ourselves the right to 
condemn another people to the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence? And what was Afghanistan, with a friendship 
with the Soviets prior to the invasion, if not non- 
hostile? 

State Dept. weakens demands 
In any case, the United States, which has provided 
precious little military or humanitarian aid to the 
Afghans, speculation and disinformation about 

ha?B^wfSltr3^?^^ contrary, appears now to 
nave weaned of this bothersome little war Wh#.r« 
once the State Department led the pack in florS rhe 
toncal condemnation of the Soviet occuSn of 

Indeed, State has engaged in its own war of d sin 

inw all that is appropriate 

and necessary for the Afghans." in the wo?d»Tf "art 



ious officials. And lately, they 
have been trying to convince us that 
there really isn't any problem in 
Afghanistan — that the Afghans 
have more food, medicine, weapons 
and ammunition than th^y know 
what to do with, that there really is 
no famine, no medical crisis, no big ' 
deal. So back off. 

Is the State Department prepar- 
ing to sacrifice Afghanistan on the 
altar of appeasement to the god of 
disarmament? Many fear so. Cer- 
tainly our record as a faithless ally 
demonstrates our ability to sell out 
a people like the Afghans. 
Afghanistan would, to those offi- 
cials committed to peace at any 
price, be cheap coin for a disarma- 
ment treaty. 

Did Rajiv Gandhi, devout disci- 
ple of the Soviets and apologist for 
the quisling government m Kabul, 
carry a message to Gorbachev 
from the United States, as is 
rumored, offering the Soviets a set- 
tlement on their terms in 
Afghanistan ? That message report- 
edly promised the Soviets that the 
US. will agree to a political solution 
at the Geneva talks, that Washing- 
ton will throw its weight behind the 
UN negotiations, that Washington 
wi/1 agree to a "non-aligned" (pre- 
sumably on the Cuban model) gov- 



ernment in Kabul, and that the U.S. 
will agree to a timetable for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops. , 

Was it a comcidence that Zibig- 
niew Brezenski in recent Senate' 
testimony floated a new plan for a 
settlement in Afghanistan that 
would include a U S -Soviet guaran- 
tee of Afghanistan's "neutrality" 
along with other points that would 
render void the terrible sacrifice 
already made by the valiant 
Afghans? 

So far, Pakistan, under 
incredible pressure from the Sovi- 
ets, has stood firm behind the 
Afghans. If Pakistan can be forced 
to betray the Afghans, the Afgh.-'ns 
will still fight, fight to the last 
Afghan. But they will fight without 
hope. And Pakistan should look 
with a wary eye in that case on more 
than four million disenfrancished 
Afghans who have taken refuge in 
their country. 

We can do no less than to support 
to the hilt, unashamedly, the valiant 
Afghans and their Pakistani ally. 
We owe that to people willing to pay 
the ultimate price for a value we 
also cherish: freedom. And we must 
not lose sight of the fact that they 
are freedom's frontier. 



Afghanistan life is 
gamble for Soviets 



• toscow (Reuter) — Pilots 
dying . supplies into a be- 
leaguered base in Afgha- 
nistan often dare not stop 
their planes on the tarmac 
for fear of being shelled by 
rebel tribesmen in the hills 
above. 

This detail from the 
almost five-year-old war 
between the Soviet-backed 
Afghan troops and Moslem 
guerillas was given in an 
eyewitness account of life 
on the front line published 
in the Soviet weekly Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta (literary 
gazette). 

Journalist Vladimir Sne- 
giryov described a danger- 
ous flight from: the capital 



Kabul, 200 km southeast to 
the town of Host, inside 
rebel-held territory. As the 
Antonov transport plane 
approached for landing, 
helicopter gunships rose 
from the base to give it 
cover during its descent. It 
came down ait high speed, 
"almost in a dive". 

"Sometimes they un- 
load the plane on the move. 
Passengers leap from the 
rear doors and barrels and 
boxes are thrown out. The 
plane does not stop, but 
taxies to the start of the 
runway and . it's goodbye 
again." Mr SnegiryoVs re- 
ported.^ ', ^"""^^^ 
Nor all the pilots make 



it fast enough, and. aircraft 
wreckage can be seen on 
the tarmac, the article said. 
Even when taking off from 
Kabul, planes spiral up- 
wards to gain maximum 
height before setting out 
over guerilla-held areas to 
avoid the rebels' heat- 
seeking missiles. 

The article was an un- 
usually detailed account of 
the extent of rebel activity, 
in line with the gradual 
opening up of the Soviet 
press to reports of the war. 

Moscow sent in tens of 
thousands of troops in De- 
cember 1979 as a staunchly 
pro-Soviet regime seized 
power in Kabul. 

Rebel Mujahideen 
(Moslem warriors) say 
Soviet paratroops bear the 
brunt >of the fighting, but 
their rolt is minimised in 
Soviet media and Mr Sne- 
giryov did not refer to any: 
of his readers. 

Soviet television view- 
ers never see the kind of 
action footage supplied 
nightly to Americans when 
their soldiers were fighting 
in Vietnam. But they can 
recognise the typical rebel 

— baggy trousers and 
round cloth ca£^ ~ from 

cartoons and occasionaf 

still photos. 

Mr Snegiryov, who re* 
ported he slept with an 
automatic rifle beside his 
bed, related a concerted 
rebel attempt to take the 
Host region in August 1983 
and the fighting which 
lasted until the next / 
summer. 

Rebels, infiltrating from 
Pakistan, took the hills over- 
looking the base and dragged 
up 76 mm guns, mortars and 
anti-aircraft missiles to lay on 
a blockade. The government 
forces at first underestimated 
the guerilla force in their 
counter-attack, and the re- 
bels laid siege. 

They destroyed a trans- 
port plane aiid three heli- 
copters and damaged an air- 
liner, forcing an end to the 
air bridge which was the 
base's only lifeline. 

The correspondent said 
102 soldiers and officers were 
killed in the fighting to re- 
lieve the garrison, without 
saying if they were Soviet or 
Afghan. These events 
appeared to mirror a current 
operation by Soviet and 
Afghan forces to break the 
rebel siege of a garrison in 
the town of Barikot, in the 
Kunar valley of eastern 
Afghanistan, which has so far' 
. been reported only by 

' Afghan rebels and Western 
diplomats. 

According to the rebels, a 

— relief colunm of Soviet para- 
]_9 troops, is bogged down near. 



, its goal by stiff resistance and 
difficult terrain. : 

Mr Snegiryov also made a 
rare mention of drugs among 
government troops — a 
problem referred to by 
Soviet defectors and captives 
released in the West. He said 
the rebels were importing 
• drugs and propaganda mate- 
rial in camel caravans in 
order to sap the will of the 
"defenders of the revolu- 
' tion". 

"There are established 
. cases of attempts to distri- 
bute free of charge massive 
amounts of strong narcotics 
among Afghan serviceoien." 

More than three tonn'M" 
of drugs were seized from 
rebel stroneholds in one 
year, he said. Moscow says 
Its intervention in the coun- 
try is necessary as the Afghan 
government is facing an "un- 
declared war" launched from 
Pakistan. 

All Soviet reports dwell 
at length on alleged foreign 
backing for the rebels, refer-- ; 
red to as "bandits". , 
Mr Snegiryov said Pakis-!-i 
tani armed forces gave tedi--i 
nical support to the rebels- 
and he spoke of American, 
Egyptian and Saudi Arabian 
instructors at their camps in- 
r Pakistan. 
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heavily amied men ready for ' 
the fighting ahead. 

Asia Magazine June 2, 198: 



From the editor: 

The FORUM went to press before the 
latest round of Geneva talks on a 
political settlement for the Afghani- 
stan situation began. However, the 
verbal expressions of hope for a 
solution have delighted some, hor- 
rified others and, regretfully, left 
most of the world unmoved. Reports 
from Peshawar say that the Pakistani 
authorities were more zealous than 
usual in picking up non- Afghan "mu- 
jahideen" at the various border 
posts, frustrating many long-time 
summer visitors. 

A rumor from Kabul has it that Ariana, 
still a private airline, sold its 
DC-10 in order to raise cash to 
buy Russian planes. The Soviets 
wouldn't sell, leaving Ariana in a 
bind at haj time. Ariana couldn't 
find aircraft anywhere so frustrated 
potential haj is went to the Govern- 
ment for help in getting to Mecca. 
The Government said it could help 
only if the pilgrims held tickets 
in their hot little hands. Ariana 
wouldn't sell tickets for seats 
it didn't have on planes that didn't 
exist. Bakhtar on 7/23 issued a 
release stating that the DRA would 
allocate funds for the return fare 
of every Afghan citizen making the 
haj . (Also see the release on 7/31) 

The deadline for the next issue 
is October 15. 



Here's a note on travel from the 7/17 NYT ; 

DARA-I-SOUF, Afghanistan — How do you get to 
Afghanistan? For one thing, you buy a horse. 

There are preliminary details, of course, such as 
arranging a sort of package tour with one of the anti- 
Commimist political parties based in Peshawar, Paki- 
stan, just east of the Khyber Pass. Then you wait until 
the party has a large force of armed men going there. 
Then you tag alcmg as an honored and protected guest, 
with guards at your side day and night. 

At a horse bazaar in the tribal area on the Paki-p 
stani frontier, the guides who will show a foreigner 
through Afghanistan select a horse, wliich comes com- 
plete with a beat-up bridle and saddle. Colored woolen 
pompons hang under the horse's ears, and he wears a 



double strand of coral-colored beads around his neck. 
He costs about $310, plus $2.20 for a new set of horee- 
shoes. 

Day after day, old Coral Beads advances over 
deserts, along dry, boulder-strewn river beds, through 
streams with water up to his flanks, wheezing and 
pantmg up mountains, picking his way over ice, his 
hoofe sinking deep into the snow beneath, edging along 
cliffs where the path is barely wider than a single 
hoof, finding his own way on moonless nights over 
rocks and through mud, going hungry like everyona, 
else on the trip, just plodding along. 

Baggy Pants and Flapped Sfairt 

What do you wear? Theoretically, those going into 
Afghanistan with a rebel colunm are supposed to try 
to blend with the surroundings. A foreign traveler 
wears Afghan clothes, including a shirt with flaps 
front and rear, reaching down to the knees. The front 
flap comes in handy, like an apron, for drying hands or 
carrymg things like a couple of handfuls of raisins and 
nuts. 

One also wears trousers about four feet wide that 
are tightened at the waist with a drawstring and hang 
baggy at the knees and loose at the ankles. Over this is 
draped a thin blanket that also serves as a cushion for 
use when sitting on the ground or tQ i»eii j»way the 
miUlOTs of flies during a nap. : 

One chanige of clothes is enough Wit«r if scarce, 
and there are few daytime halts long enough for a 
chance to rinse out clothes. The same goes for wash- 
ing oneself. An opportunity to strip to the waist and 
wash in an icy stream might come once a week. The 
chance to strip and wash in warm water, splashing it 
over yourself from a tin cup, migjit come once a 
month when you stay at a town with a community 
bathhouse. 

Sleep With Head Toward Mecca 

Where to stay? Sometimes the only available 
room may be the mosque, and it is important to 
remember to sleep with the head toward the niche in 
the wall that indicates the direction of the Moslem 
holy city of Mecca. One can sleep sideways, too, but 
never with the feet toward Mecca. / 

Everyone wakes up early; the first of the five 
daily prayers comes before sunrise. 

If you are traveling with a large group, as is ad- 
visable for safety's sake, sleeping arrangements may 
require that people be packed on the straw or cement 
floor like sardines in a can. 

More often than imt, home for the night will be a 
teahouse, a low dark room with small windows cov- 
ered in plastic and a smoky tin stove for boiltag tea 
water. The floor, on which people sit to eat and <m 
which they stretch out to sleep, will be covered with 
lice-infested mats that send up clouds of dust when 
anyone moves. 

Of creature comforts there will be none. The diet 
wiU be hard : tasteless bread, gritty rice, barely chew- ' 
able mutton or stringy chicken washed down by tea- 
flavored water taken from an irrigation ditch. Stom- 
ach disorders of the most violent kind will be your 
daily lot. 

But the scenery will be spectacular, with deserts 
and cliffs of tinted red, orange, black and purple, and 
there will be quiet canyons with walls soaring higher 
than SO-story buildings and Unes of snow-covered 
peaks. 
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ORGANIZATIONS continued from p. 2. 



AUSHAK AU CHIC 



The newsletter of the AFGHAN REFUGEE 
INFORMATION NETWORK (ARIN) , 17, The 
Drive Mansions, London SW 6, Great 
Britain, has a new format. The 10- 
page June/ July issue resembles the 
FORUM, even in its green cover. A 
year's subscription (4 issues) costs 
t^5 in the USA. The newsletter con- 
tains a news summary, a report from 
Health Unlimited (a British medical 
project in Afghanistan, see Forum 
XIII (2) p. 9), a report on the Hu- 
man Rights Commission's activities, 
an article on a Peshawar visit, 
notes from Peshawar newsletters & 
an article on food production (& 
lack of .same) in Afghanistan. The 
issue also gives information about 
2 British artists who will leave at 
the end of September for Peshawar 
to paint & sketch Afghan refugees. 
Their work will be the subject of 
an exhibition, "Out of Afghanistan," 
to be held at AGNEWS Gallery in 
Bond Street in London next April. 
Proceeds of the sale of the work will 
be donated to UNICEF. 

AFRANE, the French-Afghan Friendship 
Committee, BP 254 0 75524 Paris Cedex 
11, France, provides humanitarian aid 
to Afghans in Afghanistan, publicizes 
the facts about the Soviet invasion 
& the Afghan resistance & agitates 
for official, governmental support 
for the cause of Afghan freedom. The 
organization has for sale a new set 
of Wardak resistance postage stamps. 
The set of 3 - Afs.5 in blue, Afs. 10 
in orange & Afs. 40 in green - is 
available for 50 Ff. 
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For the most part, readers 
of the Forum who have any 
opportunity to visit Paris 
will not dream of eating 
anything but the fine 
French cuisine served in 
its most authentic settings. 
However, those of you who 
are dyed-in-the-wool Afghan- 
ophiles now have the ■ 
chance to dine a la Afghan- 
istan, even on the Left Bank. 
"Afghanistan" serves passable 
Afghan cuisine near the 
hallowed halls of the Sorbonne. 
Call ahead to be certain that 
if you go, the real Afghan 
chef is at work. One night 
recently, the chef cum waiter/ 
maitre d was an Egyptian, and 
the only other help in this 
small establishment was Anoush, 
a middle-aged French lady. 

Len Oppenheim 
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CONFERENCE REPORT 



A spirit of rolled-up shirtsleeves and getting down to work pervaded the Conference 
on Afghanistan which the Federation for American-Afghan Action sponsored May 29 to 
May 31, 1985, at Marymount College in Arlington, Virginia. 

Sending planes into Afghanistan to land and deposit arms was one proposal seriously 
considered. A program of partner cities, with US localities "adopting" localities 
in Afghanistan, was launched. All aspects of humanitarian and military aid were 
discussed with emphasis on improvement and implementation. 

The contribution of the volunteer groups was stressed and it was suggested that 
Congress be asked to transmit some of its aid through volunteer groups. It was 
stated that a bill of Senator Edward Kennedy would permit the use of military air- 
craft to bring out the most seriously wounded. 

Here are some highlights from the talks: 

Dr. Zabih ullah Mo.1adidi > Acting Director-General, Quetta Branch Office, Afghan Li- 
beration Front: "We look to alternative means of receiving arms and hope that 
we will no longer be limited to Soviet arms. Talk of an airlift is encouraging. 
We need closer coalition among the American friends of Afghanistan. 

Dr. Edward Luttwak , expert on Soviet strategy & military reform: "The United 
States will not deliver overt aid. Plausible deniability is a very thin cover but 
it is important and only the White House can change that. Now we deliver arms 
through Pakistan and Pakistan keeps the level below what might provoke the Russians. 
When the level gets too high, the Russians send a message by dropping bombs on 
Pakistani villages. Fewer weapons are delivered from East to West than are sent in 
the other direction from Iran. During WW II we sent weapons to the French resistance 
through Spain. What if we had asked Franco's permission? 

"The United States refuses to protect Pakistan. They are bad servants and we are bad 
masters. 

"Most countries have munitions factories that are underworked. There are available 
on the world market a number of anti-aircraft guns adequate to bring down helicopters. 

"Don't blame the CIA employees. They are only implementing national policy." 

Angelo Cadeville , for 6 years primary expert on covert operations for Congress: 

"I am not as charitable toward the CIA as Dr. Luttwak. There is no national policy 

decision. Practices are followed by default. 

"Weapons supply by air is feasible. One C-130 load is enough to start a war. We are 
not shouting in the wilderness." 

Ralph Magnus , Executive Director of Americares: "Afghanistan is not too high a 
priority with the State Department. The Russians think humanitarian aid is no 
different from military aid, perhaps more dangerous to them for political reasons. 

"In 1984 the US Government first got officially into humanitarian aid. That year 
General Zia-ul-Haq, military governor of Pakistan, told the Russians to talk to the 
United States about that aid, saying that his country has nothing to do with it." 

Vladimir Dramlyuga , a member of the Soviet resistance [sic]: " Propaganda among the 
Turkomen on behalf of the freedom fighters is having a tremendous effect in the 
whole USSR. The US State Department does not know the Soviets and cannot interview 
the Russian prisoners who want to defect to the United States. I talk to them and 
when I find those who would only return to Russia and embarrass us, I tell the 
freedom fighters, 'You had better shoot them.' In 1982 there were 25 Soviet defectors 
among the prisoners, in 1983 there were 123." 
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Anthony Arnold , retired Foreign Service Officer: "The Soviets recently described 
Afghanistan as being in the democratic stage of revolution, so they do not have the 
ideological coimnitment if they decide to pull out. Russian disenchantment with the 
Afghan Communists is shown by the deterioration in the rank of official visitors. 
We should assure the Soviets that if they pull out, this will not be the source of 
anti-Soviet action." 

Sayed J. Hussein , President, Federation for American-Afghan Action: "The freedom 
fighter is a threat to cool, intellectual, guilt-ridden America. We wish to believe, 
not to do. We feel guilty toward any type of healthy aggression. We are more willing 
to help the impotent Ethiopians than the virile Afghans.. We must join the intellect 
of our liberals to the virility of the Afghan." 

Other speakers included Dr. Louis Dupree , anthropologist, most recently teaching at 
West Point Military Academy, on internationalizing aid to the Afghans; Mike Utter , 
Executive Director of the Int'l Medical Corps, on the requirements for American 
medical clinics inside Afghanistan; Robert Downs , retired colonel, on the potential 
air bridge; Moh'd es-Haq, Freedom Fighter, on the situation in Panjsher; Marc Stein , 
Legislative Director of the Congressional Task Force on Afghanistan, on the legislative 
agenda; & Andrew Eiva , Executive Director of the FAAA, presiding officer. 

Rhea Talley Stewart 
Manchester, Connecticut 



From "The New Liberation Movements" 
by Jack Wheeler in REASON, June/ July 
1985. 

• Afghanistan. As I see it, there are 
several key requirements for a Soviet 
defeat in Afghanistan. For one, account- 
ability must be enforced for ail ciA 
money disappearing into pockets in 
Islamabad and Peshawar, from where it 
supposedly is distributed among the mu- 
jaheddin forces. - (There is a reliable 
report that Fir Gailani, leader of the 

Mohaz party and a major figure in dis- 
tributing US aid to the mujaheddin, just 
bought a home for one million pounds in 
London— meanwhile, his commander 
Amin Wardak hasn't got boots for his 
men.) Directly delivering cash, arms, and 
supplies to the principal regional com- 
manders operating inside Afghanistan 
would bypass Islamabad and Peshawar. 
Also needed is the emergence of an inter- 
nal unity among these main commanders 
(such as Qari Baba in Ghazni, Amin War- 
dak in Wardak, Jalal-ud-din in Paktia, 
Abdul Haq in Kabul, Ahmad Shah 
Massoud m Pansjher, Mohammad Ismail 
in Herat, and Mohammad Shah Ghazi in 
Ferah), for the reality is that no unity can 
arise among the rival political arms of the 
mujaheddin, based in Peshawar, Pakis- 
tan. The most urgent supplies the mu- 
jaheddin need are reliable, shoulder-fired 
antiaircraft missiles to combat the 
Soviets' deadly air power. And strategic- 
ally, the mujaheddin must carry their 



war north into the USSR itself, among the 
50 million fellow Moslem colonial sub- 
jects of Soviet Central Asia. 

Although massive sums of US aid con- 
tinue to leak through the pipeline-due to 
CIA incompetence and timidity— Con- 
gress's increased funding for the mu- 
jaheddin is beginning to show up on the 
battlefield. The best indication that not 
all the money is being wasted is the step- 
up in guerrilla activity in and around 
Kabul, the capital. Abdul Haq, the prin- 
cipal mujahed commander in the Kabul 
area, now has a few Chinese Kathusha 
rockets, with which he has been able to 
hit Soviet targets in the center of the city. 
The homes of Soviet officers and pro- 
fessors (teaching, or rather indoctrinat- 
ing, at Kabul University) have been 
bombed. It is getting to be quite<lethal for 
any Soviet to venture out onto Kabul 
streets after sunset. 




NEW EDITION 

AFGHANISTAN: THE SOVIET 
INVASION IN PERSPECTIVE, 
by Anthony Arnold, Hoover 
Int'l Studies, Stanford, 
$10.95, 179 pp. 

Rizwan Salim writes in 
the NY City Tribune ; 
[The book] is one of the 
most illuminating histori- 
cal/intelligence analy- 
ses written in recent 
years... A former intel- 
ligence analyst, Arnold 
writes with the per- 
specacity of a mathe- 
matician thinking through 
Afghanistan's recent 
history. But the effect 
is far from academic. 
The monograph reads like 
high drama leading to 
tragic denouement. (The 
moment of climax is when 
Soviet commandoes & 
President Hafizullah Amin 
engage in a firefight on 
the eve of the Soviet 
invasion. 
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RECENT PUBLIMTIOWS 



"Defining Success in Afghanistan" by Elie 
D. Krakowski in the WASHINGTON QUARTERLY, 
published by Georgetown University, Vol. 
8, No. 2, Spring 1985. Pp 37-46. 

"Afghan Attack" by Tim Pyman in the GUNG- 
HO YEARBOOK for 1985. (Gung-Ho calls it- 
self the Magazine for the International 
Military Man) Pp. 34 - 44. 

"Trained as a Terrorist at Age Nine" by 
John Barron in the READER'S DIGEST, 
August 1985. 

ORBIS: A Journal of World Affairs pub- 
lished by the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute in association with the Gradu- 
ate Program in Int'l Relations at the 
University of Pennsylvania carried a 
Forum on Afghanistan in its Spring 1985 
issue. Contributors are Milan Hauner 
on "Seizing the 3rd Parallel: Geopolitics 
& the Soviet Advance into Central Asia"; 
Alex Alexiev; Anthony Arnold; & Robert 
Canfield on "Islamic Sources of Resis- 
tance" (see abstracts p.l^jt ). 

"Western Stakes in the Afghanistan War" 
by Robert L. Canfield in CENTRAL ASIAN 
SURVEY, Vol 4, No. 1, Pp 1-9. Summer 1985. 

'•Soviet Gambit in Central Asia" by Ro- 
bert L. Canfield in JOURNAL OF SOUTH 
ASIAN & MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES, Vol. V., 
No. 1, Fall 1981. Pp. 10 -30. 

AFGHAN ALTERNATIVES: ISSUES, OPTIONS & 
POLiClES, edited by Ralph H. Magnus, New 
Brunswick (NJ) , July 1985, Transaction 
Books (Rutgers - the State University, 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 221 pp., 
$29.95. ISBN: b-88738-050-6. Contribu- 
tors include Jiri Valenta, Eden Naby, 
Marvin Weinbaum, Harmon Kirby, Thomas 
Gouttierre, Noor A. Husain with commen- 
taries by Marian Leighton, Gregory Kor- 
tanek, Seyed Qassem Reshtia, S.B. Maj- 
rooh, Katarina Engberg, Sajjad Hyder, 
Robert Neumann, Selig Harrison, Sabahuddin 
Kushkaki, Louis Dupree & Gerald C. 
Steibel. The book is based on an inter- 
national conference on Afghan Alternatives 
held in 1979. 

Nasir Shansab, head of Unity for Freedom 
in Afghanistan, contributed the chapter 
on his country to COMBAT ON COMMUNIST TER- 
RITORY, edited by Charles Moser & published 
by the Free Congress Foundation of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 



Philippe Augoyard, the French doctor who 
spent 5 months in an Afghan prison has 
written two accounts of his experiences:* 
LA PRISON POUR DELIT D'ESPOIR published 
by Flammarion, 250 pp. 78 Ff and 
DANS LA CAGE DE L'OURS published by 
Ballard. Also from France: INFIRMIERE 
DE LA DERNIER CHANCE, 300 JOURS EN AF- 
GHANISTAN by Claire Constant. 274 pp. 
85 Ff . and UN CHRETIEN EN AFGHANISTAN 
by Serge de Beaurecueil, aux editions du 
Cerf, 144 pp. 37 Ff . (A reprint of 2 
works written in the late 60s.) 

RUSSIA'S BARBARISM IN AFGHANISTAN, Vol.11 
published by the National Committee for 
Human Rights in Afghanistan, (P.O. Box 
1217, GPO, Peshawar, Pakistan. Judge 
Moh'd Zalmy is the President of the 
organization), July 1985. (See p. 2^ ) 

Hot off the DRA presses: GANDUMHAE SURKH 
(Red Wheat) is a collection of 18 short 
stories by assorted Afghan writers por- 
traying "different corners of the people's 
life in the pre & post revolutionary years. 
It is written in Dari. 

MARDI KOHISTANI (A Mountainous Man) is a 
collection of 16 short stories in Dari. 
LEWANAY (Mad Man) is in Pashtu and con- 
sists of 11 stories of life after the Ap- 
ril Revolution. 

KELA JEK BATUR LARY (Here Comes the Hero) 
is a collection of revolutionary poems in 
Uzbeki & Turkman for children. 

STRATEGIC STUDIES, the quarterly journal 
of the Institute of Strategic Studies in 
Islamabad, has two articles on Afghani- 
stan in Vol. VIII, #3, Spring 1985: "Af- 
ghanistan: The Forgotten War" by Elie D. 
Krakowski and "The Political Economy of 
Soviet-Afghanistan Relations in the 
Brezhnev Era: A Framework for Analysis" 
by Syed Riffat Hussain. 

"The Pukhtun Tapos: From Biography to Auto- 
biography in Women's Narratives" by Benedicte 
Grima in JOURNAL OF ASIAN FOLKLORE, October 
1985. 

"Sex Role Reversals, Sex Changes, Trans- 
vestite Disguise in the Oral Tradition of a 
Conservative Muslim Community in Afghani- 
stan" by Margaret Mills in WOMEN'S FOLKLORE, 
WOMEN'S CULTURE, R. Jordan & S. Kalcik, eds.^ 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1985. 
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"Islamic Sources of Resistance," Robert L. Canfield, ORBIS 29 (1), Spring 85: 57-72 

One of the advantages to the mujahedin (Islamic resistance fighters) in their war 
against the Afghan Marxist government & its Soviet supporters is their Islamic 
faith. Islam has influenced not only how the Afghan peoples understand their sacred 
obligations but also how they form social relations. Before the disruptions of 
1978 & afterward there were two variants of Islamic faith & practice, entailing 
somewhat different attitudes towards Islam. In the traditional variant Islam per- 
vaded social affairs, sectarian differences were important social boundaries. Islamic 
"saints" were treated with special deference, & either the saints or certain of their 
close relatives typically exerted great social influence. In the progressive 
variant the place of Islam in public affairs was disputed, and loyalty was to the 
modern nation as well as to Islam. In both variants. Islamic values were important. 
When the country was taken over by Marxists & later invaded by the Soviets the wide- 
spread commitment of the Afghanistan peoples to Islam strengthened their resolve, & 
the established sectarian networks focusing on saints or their close associates 
provided established lines of trust through which resistance alliances could be 
formed . 

RLC 

"Western Stakes in the Afghanistan War," Robert L. Canfield, CENTRAL ASIAN SURVEY, 
Vol. 4 (1): 1-9 

The war in Afghanistan is a matter of global importance because its outcome will 
affect the balance of power between the Soviet Union & the nations of the West. 
People in the West generally have no idea of how the Soviet-Afghan war could make 
any particular difference to their own affairs. This article explains how it 
could make a difference. It will affirm that Soviet & Western interests manifestly 
collide in Afghanistan, where the mujahidin, by opposing the Soviet occupation of 
their country, restrain developments that could endanger the well-being of many 
Western bloc nations & even of some, such as India, that are nonaligned. The 
danger is associated with improvements being made in the infrastructures of Soviet 
Central Asia & Afghanistan. The economies of these nations, & eventually their 
political interests, can become progressively intertwined & greater Central Asia 
can become a strategic geopolitical center. 



With mounting Soviet casualties and more sophisticated Mujahideen weaponry and tactics, the' 
Soviet press now admits that the "limitbd contingent" in Afghanistan is involved in a full-scale vjaj^t' 
— opposition to whi ch, writes Taras Kuzio, is growing in the USSR ''_ 



. .Two factors have pushed the authorities 
into reporting Afghanistan more 
earnestly. First, the number of casualties 
has been mounting steadily, especially 
after the Pansjir operation in the earlier 
part of 1984. They must have reached such 
a level that they are too large to ignore. 

Western figures of 17,000-20,000 dead 
and wounded are often regarded as far too 
low. Soviet deserters in Afghanistan claim 
that casualty figures are much higher, and 
one has claimed that rumours circulated in 
his unit of 100,000 dead and wounded. A 
report taken from a dead Soviet officer in 
September 1982 indicates that the truth 
lies somewhere in between. This report 



estimated Soviet losses at between 32,000- 
42,000. The scale and intensity of the 
fighting suggests that these are more 
realistic casualty, rates: .for example, a 
Soviet troop-carrying plane returning to 
the Soviet Union in October last year was 
shot down by guerrillas near Kabul with 
the loss of 240 on board. . - 

The second factor which has required 
greater Soviet reporting is the better 
organisation and equipment now 
increased sophistication of Mujahideen 
weaponry is now featured in the Soviet 
press, and "helicopters are fired at with 
anti-aircraft guns,- machine guns and 
automatic weapons." 

May 1985/Sha"ban 1405 Arabia 



Many young people of draft age in the 
Soviet Union appear afraid to go and fight 
in Afghanistan, and the absence of open 
and free reporting has led to widespread 
rumours and innumerable stories. A 21- 
year-old Tadzhik soldier, on leave from 
Mongolia, felt himself lucky to have 
escaped service in Afghanistan: 
"Mongolia is better ■— it's less dangerous. 
Many people from here have died in 
Afghanistan. Mothers get telegrams that 
their sons have been killed and their 
bodies are being returned." He went on to 
say: "No one wants war. No one wants to 
die." Even those young people who have 
accepted Moscow's view for being in 
Afghanistan prefer, nevertheless, to 
remain at home — Moscow has few 
"volunteers" for its war and occupation. 
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BOOK REWE(r5 



L' AFGHANISTAN, ISLAM ET MODERNITE POLITIQUE, Olivier Roy, Paris, Collection Esprit/Seuil, 
1985. 324 pp., 120 FF. 

Several recent books have highlighted the *deja vu' character of the war in Afghan- 
istan. They depart from the Great Game paradigm of Afghan History (c.f. Mike Barry's 
Le Royaume d' Insolence ) , where the very notion of a game implies unchanging rules and 
not unexpected outcomes. While there is much that has happened in Afghanistan in 
the last 5 years which can be explained by this approach, there are also new elements, 
signs of society changing because of the war. Roy's purpose in writing L' Afghanistan , 
Islam et Modernitj Politique has been to highlight what is historically a departure 
from the sanguine game of kings. His theme is that Islam is the source of a re- 
novation of Afghan society. With an optimism inspired by his visits to Afghanistan 
over the last several years, Roy writes that while the war is destroying the tradi- 
tional power of khans (mirs & arbabs) , and while it has reversed the trend towards 
greater government control, it has thrown people back on the Sharia (Muslim civil law), 
but a Sharia administered by increasingly younger, outward-looking and self-confident 
clergy. In place of a pessimism which sees no solution for the war in Afghanistan, 
with a decimated ruling class, an empty countryside and a peasant population squatting 
in bidonvilles, Roy believes the trials. of war may be preparing the Afghans for more 
meaningful independence than they had even before 1979. 

The book is far from being an apology for the Islamic fundamentalists - in fact Roy 
shows little sympathy for the party of Hekmatyar which he describes as the Islamic 
version of the Khalq. Rather he argues that the survival of popular Islam in the 
countryside provides a natural leadership, a system of values and a universal political 
space which operates when the judge, the police officer and the tax collector have 
fled. There is much detail on the institutions of popular Islam: the Sufi orders, 
the non-government religious schools, the well known preachers. 

The war has juxtaposed against this base the organized Islamic movement. The ideo- 
logical link between the local mojaheds and the Peshawar parties is important, in 
this view, because the parties provide the resistance with a long-term goal. They 
are not merely fighting for booty, for revenge or for control of their valley when 
fighting under the aegis of a party. They fight, rather, for the right to live and 
develop according to the logic of their own peculiar traditions. Membership in the 
parties gives symbolic expression to this goal. While cautioning that a larger 
political society is far from being completed, Roy argues that this is the only hope 
for the Afghans if they are to avoid being ground down into a lumpen of displaced 
peasants. 

The nascent Islamic society faces another challenge besides the Soviets: tribalism. 
Roy describes the care with which the Islamicists must observe the rules of the tribal 
game: sensitivity to the prestige of local notables, avoiding killing of government 
personnel when this risks revenge, vendetta, or limiting military operations to an 
area controlled by one's own people. Even with these precautions, entire tribes 
may abandon the resistance and go over to the Soviets when the chief receives a suf- 
ficient bribe, for under the old rule of the tribal game there is no right and wrong, 
only high and low bidders. On the other hand, the Afghans' tribal reference prevents 
th'e^ Soviets from making much ideological headway as well. Tribalism also contributes, 
writes Roy, to the refugee phenomenon. 

This book strikes a balance between the positive aspects of the new Islamism and the 
challenge it faces from tribalism and the increasingly efficient enemy. On the 
military side Roy finds the Soviets have not yet applied the necessary force to choke 
off the resistance's supplies. Perhaps there are limits to Soviet resources and will. 
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The mojaheds, for their part, have not learned real organization nor clandestinity. 
If the Soviets were to apply the force and the efficiency used by the USA in Vietnam, 
the mojaheds would have to develop the tactics of the Viet Cong, something they are 
far from doing today. 

Since the research for this book stems from Roy's on-the-spot testimony, challenges 
to his conclusions would have to come from a similarly well-placed observer. In any 
case I found the arguments made in this book compelling and its identification of the 
major issues at stake in this war perhaps the best of any book to date. 

David Chaffetz 
Paris 



LE ROYAUME DE L' INSOLENCE: La Resistance Afghane du Grand Mogol a 1' Invasion Sovietique, 
Michael Barry, Flammarion, 1984. 305 pp. 86 Ff. 

AFGHANISTAN: LA COLONISATION IMPOSSIBLE, by Micheline Centlivres-Demont, Pierre Cent- 
livres, Bernard Dupaigne, Etienne Gille, Alain Marigo, Jacky Mathonnat, Jean- Jose Puig, 
Gilles Rossignol & Olivier Roy, Les Editions du Cerf , Paris, 1984. 274 pp. 120 Ff . 

On September 13, 1982, troops of the Red Army entered the village of Padkhwab-e Shana, 
Logar Province, in Soviet-occupied Afghanistan. There they burned alive 105 unarmed 
men & boys who had hidden from them in an underground irrigation canal ( kareg ) . There 
was no international reaction to this or the other killings of civilians during that 
offensive in Logar; no journalists are allowed to witness the atrocities in Afghanistan. 

News of Padkhawab-e Shana reached the Afghan refugee camps in Pakistan about 2 weeks 
later when the village mullah, Sayed Mortaza, arrived with a list of the victims. 
The world finally learned of the massacre when, on December 20, 1982, Sayed Mortaza 
Sl elders of the village testified in the amphitheater of the Sorbonne before the Per- 
manent Peoples' Tribunal ( the Russell Tribunal). They had been brought to Paris to 
testify about Soviet war crimes by a team that had conducted an investigation at the 
site of the massacre. The team had been led by Michael Barry, an American anthropolo- 
gist long settled in Paris who had lived many years in Afghanistan. 

Barry's book, Le Royaume de 1 ' Insolence ( The Kingdom of Insolence ) opens with his 
account of the mission that took him to Padkhwab-e Shana in November 1982. The book's 
main purpose, however, is not to publicize the information he smuggled like contraband 
across Pakistan's Northwest Frontier. For the blackout on information is only part 
of the reason for the world's inattention to Afghanistan. Barry and the authors of 
the books reviewed here, find that even the rare information that does reach the out- 
side world generally meets with indifference & incomprehension. And most of the little 
interest there is, as Barry writes, is in Afghanistan as a "Russian target or victim... 
while the country as such, with its ancient civilization or tribal mechanisms remains 
a subject of interest only for a few initiates." ^ 

The books under review aim to correct what the authors see as ignorance or misperceptions 
of Afghanistan. They focus on Afghanistan as seen & lived by its people, rather than 
as the scene of a struggle between the superpowers. In this these books have much 
in common with other literature about the Third World that seeks to present a South- 
centered view. 

The authors are all affiliated in some way with organizations supporting the Afghan 
resistance. Centlivres-Demont et al . are affiliated with AFRANE, a centrist or- 
ganization, while Barry is one of the animators of the BIA (Bureau Int'l Afghanistan), 
which projects a more leftist image. All the authors proclaim their (sometimes 
critical) solidarity with the Afghan resistance, but these are not activist pamphlets. 
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On the contrary, it is the authors' deep knowledge of & sympathy with Afghanistan 
that has led them to try to explain that country's people & their resistance movement 
to the world. 

The essays collected in Afghanistan: la colonisation impossible provide basic infor- 
mation about the country. The book contains chapters on geography, ethnicity, social 
structure, Islam, state formation, the economy, the rise to power of the pro-Soviet 
Communists & the resistance. 

Barry takes an historical approach: the largest section of his book deals with the 
history of Afghan mountain resistance to domination by "the tyrants of the plain" 
from the Mughal enip ire to the present. He places the present resistance in the same 
tradition, in which he partly differs from both Shahrani & Olivier Roy [See the pre- 
ceeding and the following reviews]. 

These books have little to say on possible resolution of the conflict, which depends 
largely on decisions made far from Afghanistan by those who neither know nor care for 
it. If these analyses are correct, it will be a long war, in which both weapons of 
mass destruction and the imperatives of guerrilla struggle will destroy much of the 
old Afghanistan. What replaces it will depend on whether the Afghan resistance turns 
out to be the last stage of Central Asian resistance to Soviet-Russian expansion or 
the first stage of a new revolutionary movement. 

^ The translation from the French is my own, as are all such translations in this 
review. 

Barnett R. Rubin 
Yale University 

This is an extract from a review of four books on Afghanistan by Prof. Rubin which 
will appear in THIRD WORLD QUARTERLY, Autumn, 1985. 



REVOLUTIONS AND REBELLIONS IN AFGHANISTAN, edited by M. Nazif Shahrani & Robert L. 
Canfield, Institute of International Studies, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Research 
Series #57, 1984. 

This book, written by experienced scholars who did field work in Afghanistan, is 
devoted to the attitudes of the Afghans towards the communist coup d'etat of 1978. 
This book is the best available in English concerning the socio-cultural patterns of 
the upheavels. In particular, Nazif Shahrani explains the Islamic nature of the re- 
sistance, which far from being purely tribal and obscurantist, is led by some intel- 
lectuals with a political and social -program to modernize Afghanistan. All the papers 
tend to explain that the resistance has its grass roots among all classes of the 
society. They explain also that the popular upheaval was not intended against pro- 
gress in general or the state in particular, but that it was the stupidity and the 
ineffectiveness of the communist reforms that triggered the objection of the people. 

Some of the authors stressed the role of traditional notables (like Strand) , but 
others (like Shahrani and Canfield) underline how the importance of religious networks 
and the influence of Islamist intellectuals were greatly underestimated by most 
Western scholars. This misperception of the political trends in Afghanistan led to 
the misleading "cliches" that darkened the image of the Afghan resistance especially 
among Americans - the freedom fighters were portrayed as ruthless, illiterate and 
medieval warriors. 

All my journeys among the Afghan resistance have shown me how the analysis of Shahrani 
and Canfield, among others, are accurate. One can only regret that no one of all 
these scholars, except Dupree, has ever tried to go inside free Afghanistan to use his 
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knowledg*e in order to give some scientific basis to the current analysis of the 
resistance. But, as I said, this book remains the most accurate (in English) to 
understand what is happening in Afghanistan. It goes far beyond the current tv 
films, and purely journalistic articles which are generally superficial and far 
from accurate. 

Olivier Roy 
Peshawar 



RUSSIA'S BARBARISM IN AFGHANISTAN, VOL II, National Committee for Human Rights in 
Afghanistan, Peshawar, July 1985. 

This is the second volume presenting cases of human rights violations in Afghanistan 
which have been documented by the Afghan Committee for Human Rights (ANC) . According 
to the introduction. Volume I appeared last October. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first presents a synopsis of Soviet behavior 
in Afghanistan; the second is a collection of case studies documenting just how un- 
pleasant Soviet behavior has been. 

Part one covers Soviet methods of execution, arrest & torture; air raids; looting & 
plundering of civilian property; destruction of fields, irrigation systems & crops; 
& the deployment of anti-personnel mines. The authors, presumably members of the 
ANC, outline Soviet educational & military policies and take pains to point out how 
every UN human rights resolution, every Geneva convention & all the laws of inter- 
national warfare are being disregarded by the Soviets in Afghanistan. 

In part two, about 140 cases are presented. Each case gives the date the complaint 

was registered with the Committee, the date the atrocity was committed, the names 

of some of the victims as well as their fathers' names when known, the village, district 

& province, the type of weapons used, the names of the reporting witnesses & a 

brief narrative of what occurred. 

The Committee purports to collect cases where civilians were the victims but many 
of the witnesses say the attacks were in retaliation for mujahid activity. Each 
case is verified by testimony from several witnesses. Many of the narratives are 
similar. In several cases witnesses speak of a "cloud" which left the bodies of 
the dead dark & disintegrating. The Committee is working hard to establish without 
doubt the Soviet use of poison gas and/or other chemicals. Most of the cases, how- 
ever, involve helicopter gunships - bombing, strafing, firing rockets. 

Tables at the end of the book show great discrepancies in the numbers of cases re- 
ported to the Committee and the number verified, i.e., in Badakhshan of 300 reported 
cases, 40 have been proven; in Kandahar, 445 reported, 45 proven. In 1984, 1,111 
incidents were reported; 436 were proven. Only verified cases appear in the book. 

Judge Moh'd Zalmy is President of the ANC and, as such, is looking for financial 
support. The Committee bank account # is 1164-7, Habib Bank Ltd., Peshawar Cantt. 
Sadar, Peshawar. The ANC's address is P.O. Box 1217, GPO, Peshawar. 

Mary Ann Siegfried 
New York 



On July 30 & 31, CBS Evening News showed lengthy (for tv news) footage of the battle 
at Khost. Mike Hoover led the CBS news team that filmed in Khost for 10 days be- 
ginning on June 22. 
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CHRONOLOGY FROM KABUL - VIA BAKHTAR 



6/5 - The KNT reports that 50 western 
radio stations broadcast 200 hours of 
"forgery & venomous propaganda" in local 
languages to Afghanistan every week. 
"Free Kabul Radio" has 11 relay stations 
along the Pakistan-Afghan border & "is 
busy in nothing but brain-washing. " (See 6/17) 

- Locust control, improved seeds & 
student exchanges were among the items 
covered in an agreement signed recently 
by the DRA & the USSR. 

- Moh'd Dehnashin, member of the PDPA 
CC was appointed 1st Deputy of the CC 
of the NFF. 

- Moosa Radmanish, "one of the famous 
cinema figures of Afghanistan," has 

completed a new film, "20 Years of 
Honorable Struggle , about the 1st 20 
years of the PDPA. Other Radmanish 
films are ' Offspring of Revolution , ' 
ypn T.jill Be Trapped ^entually 6j 
i-TWhirlpool . 

6/6 - Of the 80 doctors & medical per- 
sonnel in Kabul's Central Hospital, 
29 are from the USSR. 

- The Ethnography Museum was estab- 
lished in 1983 & has over 600 items on 
display including jewelry, costumes, 
pottery, hunting equipment & rugs. 

- An amnesty decree for the "remaining 
term of imprisonment & abatement of 
punishment of a number of persons who 
may not have committed heavy crimes 
against the April Revolution was re- 
leased by the Revolutionary Council 
of the DRA." (See 7/11) 

6/8 - 'According to Education Minister 
Abdul Samad Qayumi the DRA has 1,086 
schools. Over 2,000 teachers have 
learned the "new methods of education" 
being taught at the Pedagogical Inst, 
in the last 2 years. (See 7/27) 

6/10 - A tv film "made by Afghan Film 
with the cooperation of Soviet cinema- 
tography" features a "female teacher 
who, by accepting all hardships, goes • 
to a remote area to conduct her sacred 
duties & with an iron fist sets up the 
literacy course..." Part 2 shows 
"culturalless bandits" trying to kill 
the teacher. They cannot because "the 
teacher has already found wide popu- 
larity among the masses." 

- The "Afghan Patriots Committee" in 
Pakistan has sent letters to Ronald 
Reagan unmasking the "hypocricy (sic) 
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of the administration which sends huge 
funds & weapons to Afghan counter-revolu- 
tionaries under the guise of humanitarian 
aid to refugees." 




- The DRA denied Pakistan's claims of air 
space violations in Chitral & Quetta on 
5/3 & 5/5. 



6/11 - During Ramadhan the official work 
period was shortened from Sh hours to 6. 

6/12 - The DRA National Archives received 
a medal of honor from the USSR for its 
contributions to scientific & cultural 
works . 

- The Writer's Unions of the DRA & the 
USSR have prepared a Child Literature 
Dictionary. It is published in English, 
Russian & German as well as the Afghan 
languages. 

- In Herat, 10 students of the Quran 
Memorization Inst, were injured in a bomb 
blast. A hydropower turbine, destroyed 
by guerrillas, was repaired in the Injul 
district. 

- The DRA & the USSR signed an agreement 
for Soviet assistance in repairing the 
Kabul-Hairatan Highway. 

6/15 - The major medicinal herbs exported 
from the DRA are "licorice root, poppy, 
asafoetida, caraway, rose, jujube, marsh- 
mallow, etc." Licorice comes mainly 
from Herat but is also produced in Badghis, 
Takhar & Badakhshan. Caraway comes from 
Badghis & Ghor. 



QRS^ryiz^TiQr\iB 



FREEDOM MEDICINE, a Hawaii-based or- 
ganization affiliated with the Afghan 
Relief Committee of New York, plans to 
begin what it calls the 1st systematic 
medical training program for Afghan 
rebels at the Thai camp in Pakistan in 
November. According to Gay-LeClerk 
Brenner, director of the organization. 
Freedom Medicine will cooperate with 
other refugee & relief groups. Oper- 
ating expenses are expected to be 
$250,000 the first year. The group has 
raised $20,000 but expects the rest to 
come from federal grants & private 
donations. According to a NYT article 
on 7/23,1 Tlw program xstoteacliRav medi- 
dne^for combat situatkms and com- 
munity bealth caie. Rebd command- 
eis an to select aoo to 300 people for a 
'stz-mooth training program. Hien an- 
other group will arrive to replace 
them, Mrs. Brenner said. 

Under tiie group's plan, she said, the 
iiebels will receive textbooks to take 
back into embattled areas for referral 
and will also begin getting regular 
deliveries of medical sui^lles for the 
first time. Steady d^veries are impor- 
tant, Mrs. Brenner said; because inter- 
ruptions in the course of treatment 
may mean that patients do not heal- 
completely and that the initial supplies , 
jhave served no purpose. ' 

The AFGHAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE (c/o the 
Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, GPO 
Box 689, Peshawar, Pakistan) started 43 
schools with 3,327 pupils inside Afghani- 
stan last year. Caravans of mules & 
horses loaded with teaching supplies in 
Pakistan crossed the border into various 
parts of Afghanistan. In 1st year classes 
pupils study math, language, writing, re- 
ligion & drawing for 24 hrs./weekj 2nd & 
3rd grade classes study the same subjects 
for 30 hrs./week. A 4th class will begin 
in September & will have subjects like 
history, geography & primary health care. 
The AEC estimates that it costs $15/year 
to educate an Afghan child & the organi- 
zation is looking for financial help. 
Contact them at the above address. 

AMERICAN AID FOR AFGHANS, 6443 SW Beaver- 
ton Highway, Portland Oregon, donated 
$43,600 worth of boots to Afghan freedom 
fighters in April. They, too, would 
like your help. 



The FEDERATION FOR AMERICAN AFGHAN ACTION 
(FAAA) has developed a strategy for nation- 
wide implementation of Partner Cities 
for Afghanistan, a program in which Ameri- 
can communities provide aid for Afghan 
communities. Organizations working with 
the group include the Alliance for Getting 
Help for Afghans Now (AFGHAN) , the Oregon 
Afghan Aid Society, American Aid for Af- 
ghans & the Association for a Free Af- 
ghanistan. Further information can be 
had from the AMERICAN AFGHAN EDUCATION 
FUND (AEF) , the educational arm of the 
FAAA, 236 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20002. The AEF issues Afghan 
Update - "the primary instrument providing 
regular news & analysis to every key staf- 
fer in Congress, every important gov't 
official, activist, journalist & media 
outlet." $55 will bring it to you. 

The INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE FOR THE UNITY 
& INDEPENDENCE OF AFGHANISTAN has its 
home at 543 S. Oxford Avenue^ 303, Los 
Angeles, CA 90020. Moh*d Ibrahim Abassi, 
a former Minister of Information & Culture 
in Afghanistan, is it's guiding spirit. 

The HUMAI^I CONCERN RELIEF FUND OF CANADA 
planned to send 2 doctors to treat child- 
ren in an orphan's camp near Peshawar 
this summer. The group sent $50,000 to 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan last year. 

AFAR, Inc (Aid for Afghan Refugees), 450 
Hudson Street, Oakland, CA 94618, has pro- 
duced an 18"xl8" poster map of Afghani- 
stan showing rebel positions, Soviet-held 
positions, refugee flight routes, refugee 
camps and containing other information 
on the Afghan situation. The poster, 
done in color, -is available for $4.00. 



AFGHAMiSTAN , „ 

ONE-HALF OF A NATION DISPLACED g f^^^^^ 




6/17 - Bakhtar comments on the "Free Af- 
ghanistan" Radio Station: "Thus Af- 
ghanistan can be pictured as an island 
with hostile radio waves beating against 
its shore. . . Soon, the radio chorus of 
slanders will be joined by another false 
voice... The psychological war waged by 
the CIA will also involve West Germany 
which is already publishing anti-Afghan 
literature including the low-grade news- 
paper Shakabat put out in Hamburg."... 
"The American newspaper Washington Post 
has recently described how these [radio] 
programs are prepared. In the afternoon, 
almost every Tuesday, about half a dozen 
foreign correspondents in Islamabad gather 
in a windowless room on the ground floor 
of a western embassy for a briefing on 
the situation in Afghanistan. A repre- 
sentative of the embassy, who has never 
been to Afghanistan, reads out mono- 
tonously a long telegram teletyped from 
that country's embassy in Kabul, stumbling 
at each unfamiliar name of Afghan locali- 
ties. . ." 

6/17 - The Ministry of Islamic Affairs has 
approved the construction of 25 new mosques 
in Kabul City. It also published a maga- 
zine. The Message of Truth , which "plays a 
major role in enlightening the Muslim 
clergymen & common people." 

- Amir j an Saboori "has composed over 200 
numbers & sung 180 songs for radio & TV. 
Many of his songs were a hit." 

6/18 - At a Politburo meeting Babrak 
called for "ever speedier production of 
consumer goods for the people." He hopes 
for a doubling of textile & sugar pro- 
duction & a 35% increase in flour, wheat 
& vegetable oil production in the next 5 
years. Babrak also called for greater ef- 
ficiency in construction projects. 

- Babrak addressed the nation on radio & 
tv on the Eid ending Ramazan & called for 
"peace, security, preservation, indepen- 
dence, national sovereignty & territorial 
integrity" as the "urgent need of the 
Afghan people." 

- The USSR will build 10 technical schools, 
an "industrial technicum" & a school of 
pedagogy in the DRA between 1986 & 1990. 
The schools will train 4,000 students & 

90 Soviet experts will "organize the aca- 
demic progress." 

6/22 - A booklet, $650,000,000 for Ter- 
rorism in Afghanistan, compiled by DRA 




journalists, contains pictures showing 
counter-revolutionary criminals, the 
evidence of CIA support of their crimes 
& victims of their terrorism. 

- The 1st phase of the 220kw power trans- 
mission line from the USSR to Kabul has 
been completed & the sub-station for the 
llOkw line to Mazar-i-Sharif was inaugurated. 

- An agreement for the supply of fittings, 
fixtures & appliances worth Afs. 1.3 billion 
for a housing complex in the Bibi Mahro 
area of Kabul was signed by the DRA & the 
USSR. The 50 building complex will accom- 
modate 90,000 people & should be finished 

in 3 years. 

6/25 - Disillusioned emigre Afghans are 
returning home. One returnee in Herat re- 
ported that "all emigre Afghans were dis- 
charged from Iranian factories & were em- 
ployed for hard labor for less wage. We 
were cannon fodder at the hands of Iranian 
rulers to be used in the war. I myself 
buried the coffins of Afghans killed in 
the Iran-Iraq War." 

- The 1st batch of power engineers received 
master's degrees from Kabul Polytechnic 
Inst. 

- "A number of pseudo-religious Iranian 
figures & the Afghan counter-revolutionary 
mercenaries held several meetings in an 
attempt to resolve disputes among the Af- 
ghan counter-revolutionary bands. These 
efforts proved vain although for appearance 
they stuck to some sort of accord under 
Iranian pressure to unite. The fate of this 
accord is not unlike that of hundreds of 



such unsuccessful efforts in the past." 

6/26 - During the past 5 years China is 
reported to have given the Afghan counter- 
revolution weapons worth $400in plus "300 
reactive rockets, over 1,000 anti- 
tank milliles, 10,000 machine guns, 
20,000 cases of bullets, a large number 
of recoilless field guns & heavy machine 
guns St mortars . . . Moreover on the basis 
of Chinese hegemonistic policies, a geo- 
graphical map has been printed in Bei- 
jing which shows a number of countries 
as having been part of China... A number 
of independent countries including Af- 
ghanistan have been shown in this map." 




- Life is normal in tne Panjsher dis- 
trict. Schools & mosques have been re- 
paired & fertilizer, seeds & pesticides 
6e consumer goods have been distributed. 

6/29 - Shah Moh'd Dost returned from 
Geneva & reported that the talks between 
the DRA & Pakistan were positive & con- 
structive. 

- Gen. Ahmadduddin, Chief of the Army 
Staff Division of the DRA was killed in 
"heroic face-to-face fighting with the 
armed counter-revolutionary elements." 
He studied in Frunze & Voroshilov & 
joined the PDPA in 1966. 

- Peasant committees of users of water 
have been set up in villages throughout 
Afghanistan. 906 superintendents for 
"regulating & distributing water among 
water users have been chosen & as a re- 
sult ... 24,500 documents for fixing quotas 
of water users have been distributed." 



6/29 - The cornerstone of the Badan Bagh 
poultry farm was laid. The 4 block complex, 
built with credit from Bulgaria, will an- 
nually provide 224 tons of chicken meat & 
7m eggs when completed in 2 years. 

6/30 - The Law of Local Organs of State 
Power will work this way: Jirgahs con- 
sisting of authoritative people's repre- 
sentatives will administer power at the 
province, district & subdistrict levels. 
The jirgahs will meet at least twice a 
year. At their first sitting they will 
elect executive committees for carrying 
out day-to-day activities. The committees 
are accountable to the jirgahs that elect 
them. Provincial committees & that of 
Kabul City are also accountable to the 
Council of Ministers. Every Afghan national 
over the age of 18 is eligible to vote. 

- The DRA rejected Pakistan's claim that 
DRA forces "made an aggression" on Chaman 
on 6/22. 

- Brother Nationalities is a Dari language 
pictorial magazine founded in 1983 by Shah 
Mph'd. It carries articles in other Af- 
ghan languages reflecting the "progressive 
national policy" of the DRA aimed at 
unifying the people. 

- A Soviet delegation was in Kabul to 
evaluate the "execution of the decisions" 
of the 4th session of the DRA-USSR Per- 
manent Commission on Economic Cooperation. 
The 5th session will be held in Moscow in 
August. Soviet assistance to Afghanistan 
this year will be about $105m - over 70% 
of the total of the DRA's foreign aid. 

7/1 - The Czechoslovakian National Front 
will give the NFF 22 tons of vegetable oil. 

- Ground was broken for 14 residential 
blocks in the Khawaja Ghor district of 
Takhar Province. The project will house 
200 families of workers from the Kokcha 
Irrigation project & will cost Afs. 18m. 

- Decree //6 exempted about 11m peasants 
from "paying principal sums & interest 

to usurers." Peasants were also exempted 
from paying tax arrears & fines from 1357- 
1359 

7/2 - "The bunch of "aoists operating in 
Afghanistan under the name of 'Sana,' con- 
ducting subversive activities against the 
revolutionary state, have direct links with 
imperialist countries & China." Sana has 
been operating since 1979, according to a 
defector & has headquarters in Peshawar. 
Its activities are guided by Chinese ad- 
visers. 
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7/2 - Prof. Abdul Ghaffar Kakar, an Af- 
N ghan educator, died in Delhi at the age 
of 71. His funeral was held today in Kabul. 

7/3 - The DRA has allocated Afs. 28,000 
for the return fare of every Afghan citi- 
zen making the Haj this year. [A 6/2 re- 
lease gives the Haj subsidy as Afs. 172m.] 

- Over 600,000 Kabul citizens now receive 
potable water as do 200,000 residents of 
the provincial centers. 

7/4 - Last year's dried fruit exports 
amounted to $130m. 

- Construction of a congregational mosque 
named after the 8th Shi'ite imam, Hazrat 
Imam Raza, began in the Khoshal Khan Mena 
area of Kabul. 

- On the Geneva talks the daily Anis 
states: "With the continued effort of the 
United Nations, there is much hope that 
the Geneva talks will be complemented at 

a higher level as far as its form & con-r 
tent is concerned. It is hoped that the 
state of Pakistan would have constructive 
proposals at its disposal for the presen- 
tation to the Geneva talks." 

7/6 - The High Council of Scholars & 
Clergymen of Afghanistan, founded in 1983, 
"elucidates the truthfulness of the holy 
religion of ISiam & describes the fact 
that the revolutionary changes in the DRA 
are in conformity with. . .Islam. The 
Council also aims at promoting the level 
of information of the masses & foils the 
poisonous propaganda of the counter-re- 
volutionary riff-raff." 

7/7 - DRA scientists have completed 
their solar energy research & are starting 
to design solar collectors & converters. 
Afghanistan has 300 sunny days per year. 

7/8 - Small explosive mines concealed in 
children's toys, time bombs, "soundless 
pistols," etc., as well as "means of des- 
truction which can be placed in motor ve- 
hicles," seized from counter-revolution- 
aries, were displayed at a Kabul press 
conference. 

- Faqir Nabi, a young film maker, is cur- 
rently filming Dolls of Wax , a film about 
"the pitiable living conditions of Afghan 
emigres living in camps in Pakistan." 

7/9 - Tsarandoi [People's Militia] forces 
confiscated over 70kgs of narcotics in 
Kabul. "There exist strict rules for the 
production of narcotics trafficking in 
the country." 



7/10 - Babrak left for Moscow for a medical 
checkup . 

- Ali Moh'd, commandant of the Motorized 
Armed Forces Training Center, was promoted 
to the rank of general. 

7/11 - 150 Afghan youth will participate 
Ln the 12th Annual World Festival of 
Youth & Students to be held in Moscow 
later this month. 

- Over 400 prisoners were released from 
Pul-i Charki prison today in accordance 
with the general amnesty announced by the 
Revolutionary Council to honor the April 
Loya Jirgah. (See 6/6) 

7/14 - The Industrial Development Bank of 
Afghanistan has earmarked Afs. 475m for 
lending to public & private industries 
this year. 

- Two MI-25 DRA air force helicopters with 
a crew of 7 got lost on a training flight 
over Khost & landed at Pakistan's Miram 
Shah airfield on 7/13. The DRA wants the 
choppers & the crew back as soon as possible. 

7/15 - The number of "national traders" in 
Kabul rose from 2,700 in 1978 to 3,300 in 
1983. 

- Bakhtar Airlines purchased 3 Antonov-26 
planes from the USSR. The planes hold 44 
passengers & will increase Bakhtar 's carrying 
capacity 100%. 

7/16 - Of the DRA's foreign trade last year 
the state sector accounted for ^854m out of 
the $1680m total. The USSR imported goods 
worth $3 70m & exported $515m worth to the DRA. 

- The DRA announced that two "non-diplomatic 
personnel" of the Pakistan Embassy in Kabul 
were caught red-handed gathering information 
on DRA security forces. 

7/17 - Lapis lazuli production is to be 
increased to 5,000 - 8,000 kgs. 

- The Saped Chehr area of the PanjshEr has 
been "cleared of the remnants of the bes- 
tial counter-revolutionary bandits." DRA 
forces "discovered a horrible dungeon 
wherein the corpses of a number of people 
tortured to death by the counter-revolu- 
tionary beasts were found." 

7/18 - An exhibition of over "300 master- 
pieces depicting the genuine & typical 
Afghan embroidery was opened" in Kabul. 

7/20 - Saboor-E-Sorbaz (Patient Soldier) won 
a prize at the 14th Int'l Film Festival in 
Moscow. Filmed mainly in Afghanistan, the 
movie was screened in English, Russian, 
French, German, Spanish & Italian. (See 8/3) 



7/20 - A special committee has been 
formed to prepare befitting cele- 
brations for the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of the UN in October. 

- The Fine Arts Dept. was promoted 
to a Faculty last year and courses 
in graphics, music & theater were 
added to its program. 

7/21 - "More than 1,800 Afghan stu- 
dents have come from abroad to spend 
their holidays in Kabul. The stu- 
dents... are assigned to work in a 
number of factories, productive in- 
stitutions & gov't departments. This 
will enable them to gain additional 
practical experience in their re- 
spective fields." 

- Many women marched in Kabul to 
protest a recent bomb explosion which 
killed a number of women & children 
in a Kabul market. The marchers ad- 
dressed a message to the UN Sec'y 
Gen'l condemning the crimes of US 
imperialism & its mercenary counter- 
revolutionaries . 

- Irrigation & Water Resources Minis- 
ter Ahmed Shah Surkhabi is also Pre- 
sident of the Afghan-Polish Friend- 
ship Society. 

7/22 - The WDOA is setting up "peace 
tents" to disseminate the aims of 
the April Revolution, the need to 
defend them & to root out counter- 
revolutionaries. The 1st "tent" was 
established late in 1984 & over 50 
have been set up in Kabul. "Tents" 
are also planned for Balkh, Takhar, 
Baghlan & Kunduz. 

- Moh'd Bashir Baghlani, Minister 
of Justice, said that "elections 
form the 1st democratic principle 
in the laws." Councils of repre- 
sentatives of the people in villages, 
districts & cities are to be elected 
by citizens over 18. (See p. 35) 

7/23 - In spite of subversion, lousy 
weather & drought the Nangarhar pea- 
sants have raised over 70,000 tons 
of wheat on 25 hectares of land, 
60,000 tons of vegetables & 13,000 
tons of fruit. 

7/24 - The 1st 130 Afghan hajis left 
for Mecca. 

- TheSCentral Epidemiological Sani- 
tary Station (CESS) was established 
to control infectious diseases & 
inspect sanitation in public sectors. 



7/27 - Over 1,500 children will spend July 
& August in the USSR for rest & educational 
programs in Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan & Kazakh- 
is tan. 

- The Noor Eye Inst, treated 550,000 patients 
last year. Abdul Samai Wahidi is the Presi- 
dent of the Inst, which has 20 Afghan ophthal- 
mologists, 3 foreign doctors & 20 nurses. 

- Citizens of the 9th Party Precinct of Kabul 
City elected "in a free & democratic atmos- 
phere" their representative for the "prepara- 
tory election commission." 

- This year the Rural Water Supply Dept. will 
concentrate its efforts in Herat, Kandahar, 
Farah, Nimroz, Helmand, Paktia, Paktika, 
Nangarhar, Kunar & Fariab provinces to bring 
"hygienic water" to the people. 

- The education system: Grades 1 to 5 are 
compulsory; pupils are admitted at age 6, 
subjects are their mother tongue & arithme- 
tic. Grades 6-8 add the fundamentals of 
physics, biology, chemistry,- religious 
subjects are also taught. Grades 9-11 
prepare the students for university education. 
The system will be reviewed every 7 years. 




7/29 - A protocol of scientific, economic & 
technical cooperation was signed by the Geo- 
desy & Cartography Depts. of the DRA & the 
USSR. The protocol covers 1986-87 for co- 
operation in the use of satellite materials, 
multi-band photography, geodetic engineering 
& "underground services" as well as the 
training of technical personnel. 
- Babrak returned from Moscow. 
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7/29 - An Afghan who left the country in 
1979 for Iran & then went to Kuwait re- 
ported on his return that he was "drawn 
to indulge in intolerable drugeries (sic) 
under very hard conditions" in Kuwait. 

- A strong earthquake was recorded in 
Kabul at 12:25 p.m. 

7/30 - A Preparatory Faculty at Kabul 
Polytechnic Inst, trains some students 
for a year to prepare them for higher 
education in the USSR. 

- The Food Procurement Enterprise has ar- 
ranged to import 40,000 tons of edible 
oil & 10,000 tons of rice from the USSR, 
Malaysia & Norway plus 450 tons of milk 
powder from the USSR. The Enterprise 
subsidizes the food purchases of govern- 
ment employees. 

7/31 - The gross production in the in- 
dustrial, mines & energy sectors of the 
DRA in 1984 was Afs. 33.9 billion. 
Counter-revolutionary destruction cost 
the DRA Afs/ 35m. 

- An Afghan plane carrying "the adminis- 
trative delegation of the Ministry of 
Islamic Affairs. . .and a medical team" was 
"postponed due to the barriers created 

by the authorities of Saudi Arabia & its 
interest section of that country in Af- 
ghanistan. . .If appropriate measures are 
not taken by the concerned authorities of 
Saudi Arabia, the dispatch of pilgrims to 
that country will cease." 

8/1 - Khodaidad Basharmal, Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs led the "non-govern- 
mental" Afghan delegation to the Women's 
Conference in Nairobi. 

- The Bibi Mahro residential complex under 
construction in Kabul will be expanded to 
house 100,000 people. 

8/3 - The Chamtala Desert Project in Khair- 
khana for the transport of petroleum pro- 
ducts "attracts the attention of many pas- 
sengers." Construction covers 196,567 
cubic meters & the complex has garages, 
apartments, a reservoir, a refinery, as- 
phalt parking lots for 300 tankers & a 
poultry farm among other things. The cost 
is over $1 billion with almost $7m of the 
financing provided by the USSR. 

- 5 people died in a fire, caused by care- 
less use of electricity, in a crowded mar- 
ket in Kabul although the fire fighters 
had the blaze under control in 30 minutes. 



8/3.-^ Eng. Latif 's new film, Sabur , the 
Soldier , won an award at the 14th Moscow 
Int'l Film Festival. Highly praised were 
3 other Afghan feature films. Escape , Men 
Keep Promises & Iniquity . Soviet cine- 
matographers are filming the life & work 
of Omar Khayam & invited 2 Afghans to play 
roles in the film. Eng. Latif's next 
film is called Earth. 

- The 1st issue of a bi-weekly supplement. 
Theocratic Addendum , to the daily PDPA 
paper, Haqiqat-e-Enqilab-e-Saur , appeared 
today. One article was by Lenin. 

- Three employees of the Kamaz Transport 
Enterprise were sentenced to prison terms 
for embezzling tea, tires, soap & vege- 
table oil worth Afs. 3m. 

8/6 - The DRA warned the Kabul representa- 
tive of the FRG against allowing German 
civilians to cross DRA borders with counter- 
revolutionaries to "launch subversive ac- 
tivities" & then to return home to "dis- 
seminate slanderous propaganda." 

8/7 - "Recently a scenario has been screened 
in the tv programme of the FRG in which 3 
citizens of FRG, together with a number of 
Afghan counter-revolutionary hirelings, 
participated, disguised as physicians. The 
FRG citizens. . .had entered illegally into 
the DRA in April- June 1985. On their re- 
turn they showed on the FRG tv an ant i- Af- 
ghan & anti-Soviet propaganda film... aimed 
at distorting the realities of the Afghan 
situation & at diverting public opinion 
from the crimes committed by certain cir- 
cles. . •in collusion with US imperialism." 

8/8 - Daoud Kawyan is now President of the 
Bakhtar Information Agency. 

- Production by enterprises built with 
Soviet economic & technical cooperation 
account for 60% "of the total production 
of the enterprises of the country & 75% 
of the industrial production of the state 
sector, the income of which finances 50% 

of the state budget from internal sources." 

- Shah Moh;d Dost, DRA Foreign Minister 
met with Rajiv Gandhi in Delhi during the 
7th session of the Afghan-Indian Commission 
on Economic, Trade & Technical Cooperation. 

- Systematic air-borne mapping of the DRA 
has led to the discovery of extensive 
"mineralized zones." Large scale maps 
(1:1000 & 1:5000) are being prepared. The 
close cooperation of Afghan & Soviet 
experts has "contributed greatly to the 
discovery of a large number of various 
types of deposits." 
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8/11 - Elections for local assembly repre- 
sentatives began in Precinct #9 in Kabul. 
Babrak voted. 

8/12^^:i:iect:ions took place in some vil- 
lage| in the Bagrami district. Babrak was 
on Ijari^^ to observe the voting. 

8/13 - The Afghan Export Promotion Bank 
provided DRA/traders with Afs. 514m 
export & import credits in the first 
quarter of this year, according to its 
President, Ghulam Moh'd Yelaqi." 

8/15 - Mahmood Baryalai, Sec'y of the 
PDPA, opened the headquarters of the 
USSR graduate student's association in 
Kabul today. 

- The 5-year plan (1986-91) of the 
Irrigation Ministry calls for bringing 
5.5 thousand hectares of new land un- 
der irrigation, improving irrigation 
for 24.6 thousand &• supplying water 
for 600 hectares of pasture land. The 
total known arable land in the DRA is 
7.8m hectares of which 5.3m hectares 
can be irrigated, according to Ahmed 
Shah Surkhabi, Irrigation Minister. 

8/17 - The Bakhtar Political Observer 
is unhappy about the US Congress adopt- 
ing an amendment to add $500,000 "for 
psychological warfare against the DRA." 

8/18 - The first Folk Music Festival 
of "fraternal nationalities of Af- 
ghanistan" was held in Kabul. The 
festival included instrumental music, 
singing & dancing of Pashtoons, Tajiks, 
Hazaras, Uzbeks, Turkmen, Baluch, 
Pashais & Nooristanis. 

- Babrak addressed the nation on the 
eve of the 66th anniversary of Afghan 
"political independence from British 
colonial power." Most of his speech 
was devoted to thanking the Soviet 
Union for safeguarding Afghanistan's 
independence & territorial integrity. 

8/19 - Elections ended in Kabul City. 

8/20 - Elections took place in the 
Qarabagh district of Kabul Province; 
elections will be held tomorrow in 
the Mirbachakot district & in Kalakan 
village in Kabul Province. 

- A month-long sports festival, spon- 
sored by the Central Council of Pio- 
neers, opened in Kabul. 



ELECTIONS 

The implementation of the Law on Local Organs 
of the State Power is getting underway & 
Bakhtar has had a lot to say on the subject. 
Selections follow: [in Bakhtar 's own prose] 

One of the democratic characteristics of the 
law on Local Organs of State Power & Adminis- 
tration is that the state power is generalized 
trom top to bottom &, contrary to the past 
the power of dismissal of the deputies is 
given to the electorate themselves. 

The main pillar of the new political system 
is the PDPA, the main directing & organizing 
force of our society, the NFF & other social 
prganizations. The people of Afghanistan 
should realize that the preparation of the 
ground for the masses to directly participate 
in the elections & the running of the local 
organs of state power is not a gift or a 
donation on the part of the PDPA & the revolu- 
tionary power, but it is an abjective (sic) 
requirement of the April 197@ Revolution & 
the develo(pment of the Afghan society. 

According to the provisions of the law the 
councils of the village-, sub-district, dist- 
trict & province have all-round' power . All 
the offices of the ministries shall work under 
the direct supervision of the local organs. 

During the elections peculiarities of each 
area, people's traditions, customs & other 
relative matters will be considered with much 
attention. 

The election of the people's representatives 
will take place openly & on a multiphased 
basis in a direct & comprehensive manner. 
Everybody has equal voting rights in the 
election since each person, men & women, has 
only once the right for vote. The employees, 
officers & soldiers of the armed forces also 
enjoy the same right. The creation of any 
kind of direct or indirect limitations such 
as race, nationality, tribe, sex, language, 
religion, etc., for the citizens of the country 
in the elections is prohibited. 

Election commissions will be formed in the 
provinces, districts, cities & villages by the 
presidium of the Revolutionary Council. The 
representatives in the commissions will be 
introduced by the NFF. The NFF members 
directly take part in the elections. The NFF 
has worked out a comprehensive program of 
action to put into practice its authorities 
at the best possible way. 

People's representatives are elected for 4 
years. (See also Kabul chronology for 6/30) 
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SOVIET occupation of refugees in Pakistan putt Rajiv's visit to Moscow, he ceptable to the Afglhan Muj* 

Afahanictnn Vin« rhunae^A "^8 unprecedented pressure was reportedly assured by Mr. hideen as weii so that return 
AtgndiuMdn nds cii*tii;.cu on Pakistan's modest resources. Gorbachev that the Soviets of Afghan refugees U ensured 
tne geoxpoiiticai scenario jFourtiily, two Super-powers are would withdraw tlieir troops Pakistan also realises thai 
or this region; posing di- deeply involved in the Afghan provided the CIA slopped mili the key to the solution of the 
rect threat to Pakistan's '^stan conflict leaving smaller tary assistance to Afghan gue- Afghan problem lies with ^Qi 
init^ayitv anA rnnvprHna »cope of manoeuvring for Pak- rillas and the USA gave a gua- cow. Hence Pakistan's Foreign 
uiiegriiy uiiu cuuvciiiuk j^^^ Cordovez mission has rantee of non-interference. It Mimster discussed Afghanistan 
the area Into a hottjea . not been able to make any would be followed by actual problem with the Indian Prime 
of Superpower rivalries.' .- breaktlirough while time for time-frame for the return of Minister during his early July 

^negotiated peace is fast run- Russian forces from Afghanis visit to New Delhi. Later on. 
' Reahsing the dangers; Pakis- ning out. Prolonged war with taiL Sahabzada Yaqub Khan toid 

tan has been approaching the diminishing prospects of vie- an Indian ioumaiist that Pak- 

Sroblera from different direc- tory pr peace has serious im- p,, would like India to help 

ons to find out its proper plications for Pakistan. Mr. Ijuaraiiiera find a channel of communica- 

wlution without compromising Agha Shahi remarked in his tion with Moscow. Apparently, 

DO fimdamenial principles; article that Washington has in fact the problem of in- ^^t^^^* ^u-e not likely to find 
aon-recognition of Karmal gov almost accepted Rajiv's de- temational guarantees of non- * ch^"^el of communica^ 
emment being one of them, mands. With the transfer of interference and time-table is Pakistan to establish 

Negotiations for peace through American technology to India, extremelv comolicated It is contact with Moscow because 
the -United Nations are pro- the latter would emerge as a marked with mutual suspicions Pakistan's engage 

gressing' at an extremely slow great power in the next few and lack of confidence The o° Afghan border as 

speed oawsing disillusionment years. Pakistan should feel con 1933 round of Genava talks ^*vourablc to them. Settlement 
'in some of the political circles cemed agout her future. Wash would have succeeded if Pak °^ Afghan issue may once 
J^?!?^ ^^""^ J"?^ if^^'J pressurise Islama- istan could obtain international f^^° ^'*p,Ati^„Ptffffl 

itarted demandm't direct talks baa to accept Indian fnend; guarantees of non-interference. J.^f °* iiij^^f ^/«^™°p,^ 
jwith Karmai go\cxii..xat with- ship on her terms. These reali These guarantees were not nothing to rear from Pak- 
•out appreciating the conse- ties, perhaps have led to the forthconuna for want of an as it is getting 

'quences of their suggestion. desire in the policy-making cir exact time-table Both these ™^ssive military assistance 
^tudy of recent develop- cles of Pakistan to look for issues of international gurantee . Moscow, coupled with 
■' naents on this front unfold four new avenues of the solution, and time-table are interlinked American commitment of so- 

• lignificant realities which are But it does not mean giving and the situation cannot be P*^isticated technology trans- 
supposed to be determining of the traditional path. It resolved unless both the Super- 

• the direction of Paicistan's ap- only means an improvement m powers have confidence in each 

proach to the Afghanistan the peace seeking efforts. other and are sincere in their DirA«»f iaMra 

problem. Firstly, Soviet atti- efforts. So far the situation ^iicci laina 

tude towards Pakistan and her Npw JivpnnPQ ^» t^^t ^ ^« Americans re- 

stand on Afghanistan is grow- j^ctt avciiuco weakness of their It* o* Pakistan's geo- 

Ing harder day by day leading position and they make ad- political compulsions, its move 

to mounting pressure on Pak- The latest indicator of change vances, the Russians adopt to open direct channel of com 
Istan through overt and covert and desire to try new avenues hardline course. If Russians munications with Moscow 
means. Secondly, Washington is the Prime Minister's state- offer to resolve the issue be- would be appreciated. How- 
has starting feeling that the ment tiiat Pakistan is willing to cause of their compulsions, ever, it is considered to be a 
problem can be resolved only talk to Moscow directly on Af- the Americans refuse to fur- delayed decision because much 
through political negotiations ganistan issue. He told the nish guarantee of non-interfe- water has flown since 1980. 
and not through war. Thirdly, newspaper editors that he ex- rence. This state of affairs is With the hardening of Soviet 
resistance of Afghan freedom- pressed his desire for direct beyond Pakistan's control, attitude, Moscow may suggest 
fighters is on the wane. Recen- contact with Moscow during Hence she suffering due to to Islamabad to establish direct 
tly. a German TV team visited his farewell meeting with the a situation which she did not contact with Kabul which 
Afghanistan and reported that former Soviet Ambassador, create, amounts to recognition of 

Soviet forces have been able Mr. Smimov, who promised to During his visit to Washing Karmal government. This posi 
to establish their authority on convey his feelings to the So- ton, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi was re- tion is not acceptable to Pak- 
major part of the land. Ap- viet leadership. However, the portedly asked by the U.S. »stan for well-known reasons, 
parently normalcy has return- Prime Minister did not dilate Secretary of State, Mr. George Therefore. Pakistan's future 
ed to almost all the major on the Soviet reaction to his Shultz, if he could help in course of action is marked 
towns and Afghan guerilla ac- offer. Perhaps, there is no fur- breaking the deadlock on Af- with uncertainty and signifi- 
tivities arc only sporadic in ther development on this front ghan issue. Recently, the "Far cant difficulties. Delayed solu- 
nature which cannot pose any so far. Eastern Economic Review" has tion of the Afghanistan prob- 

serious threat to the Soviet This development appears to disclosed that the Indian For- lem would diminish the pros- 
forces in Afghanistan. Latest have taken place in a perspec eign Secretary, Mr, Romesh pect of Afghan refugees' return 
reports also indicate that the tive which should be -under Bhandhari, took Washington's to their homeland. Geneva 
Soviet forces have established stood properly. The Americans four-point formula to Moscow, talks are not likely to make tmly 
their camps close to the Pak- appear to have realised that reflecting the American desire headway. New Soviet leader- 
istani borders and steps are the war in Afghanistan cannot to achieve political settlement ship would continue mounting 
being taken to seal the Pak- render permanent solution of of the Afghanistan problem, pressure on Pakistan which 
Afghan border designed to the problem. Sings of donor's Americans are reported to cannot be resisted with the 
thwart Afghan fighters' pene- fatigue are also visible. There have accepted Soviet interests modest American assistance, 
tration into Afghanistan as fore, the Americans for the in Afglianistan and have sug- Therefore, Pakistan should 
well as to check the migration first time started suggesting gested installation of a neutral take some bold initiative to 
of Afghan refugees. Consequent political solution of the prob- government in Kabul. Pakis- unravel the tangled issue. It 
ly, this move may lead to per- lem through official as well as tan's difficulty is that the ncu Is the requirement of the 
mament settlement of tbe Af- informal channels. During Mr. tral government should be ac- situation. q^-^ 
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6/10 - PT - Pakistan's Federal Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs Zain Noorani 
said: "Pakistan's principled policy on Af- 
ghanistan is guided by its own national 
interest & not dictated by the US or any 
other country," 

6/17 - PT - Pakistani PM Moh'd Khan June jo 
stated that Pakistan would like to open 
direct talks with the USSR for ending the 
stalemate in Afghanistan. He said Paki- 
stan won't talk directly with the Karmal 
regime because it wouldn't help the Af- 
ghan people. ( See 6/18) 
- Ten rival groups of Afghan Shi'ites have 
signed a truce. (See p. ^ ) 

6/18 - The Times of India further quotes 

June jo: '^Asked what he thought of the war 
ia Atghanistui, ho said the Soviets 
came into Afghanistan ■ expecting 
everyone "to bpw before them. They 
found the local -people would not do 
that They wooJd not hav« come in 
if they had known they would bo 
there -nearly - six years but now they 
can't .just walk. away. D^py are « 
superpower, so it hu ' bee<nn* a 
<Iuestion of - prestige". 

6/19 - PT - A US State Dept. official 
stated that mujahideen destroyed about 20 
DRA fighter planes in a raid on Shindand 
air base last week. He added that the So- 
viets have over 100 fighter planes in Af- 
ghanistan but that none of those were des- 
troyed. The Hong Kong Standard said the 
planes were destroyed on 6/12 & that the 
destruction appeared to have been the work 
of saboteurs among the Afghans at the base. 
Combined Soviet & Afghan air bases are 
segregated with each air force keeping its 
own personnel to service its aircraft. 
(See 6/26). 



6/21 - The Gulf News 

forces: t ' t 

Troops from 

Bulgaria, Cuba and East Germany 
are in Afghanistan together with 
Soviet occupation forces, the maga- 
zine International Defence Review 
reported yesterday. 

The monthly magazine, published 
by the Interavia Company, said in its 
June issue that the three other Com- 
munist nations have logistics and 
support units in Afghanistan rather 
than combat troops. 

"A new Estonian underground 
newspaper recently published an in- 
terview with an Estonian soldier who 
had just returned from Afghanis- 
tan," the magazine said. 



(Dubai) on foreign 

"The soldier reported that his unit 
had been deployed to guard the 
Kabui-Jalalabad road together with 
Bulgarian units. 

"This is the first confirmation 
from a Soviet source of refugee 
reports about the presence of troops 
from other communist countries — 
said to be Bulgaria, Cuba and the 
GDR — in Afghanistan. 

"It is generally believed, however, 
that these three countries have sup- 
plied mainly logistical and support 
units," the magazine said< 



6/23 - PT - The US & the USSR have "voiced 
full support for the UN bid to settle the 
Afghan issue," according to UN Sec'y Gen'l 
de Cuellar. 

6/24 - PT - The DRA dismissed Farid Gul, 
Governor of Nangrahar Province, 5f placed 
him under house arrest. 

- BBC quotes The New Defense , a British 
Journal; the USSR has 4 divisions, 4 bri- 
gades, 8 regiments & 650 helicopters in 
Afghanistan. 

NY Tribune - Pakistan accused the DRA 
of shelling the border town of Chaman on 
6/22, killing 3 people & damaging shops 
& houses. 

6/25 - PT - Dutch reporter, Aernout Van 
Lyndon, recently back from Kabul, said 
on the BBC that the USSR had used 10,000 
troops & between 150-200 helicopters in 
their attack on Barikot. He said the 
situation on the ground had not changed 
very much since the lifting of the siege 
and that the nujahideen had reopened 
some of the routes through the Kunar 
Valley. (See 8/21) 

6/26 - NYT - UN Under Sec'y Gen'l Diego 
Cordovez said that negotiations on an 
Afghan settlement had "moved forward" 
during the 3-day Geneva meetings. (See 7/7) 

- SCMP - Sabotage at Shindand: 

Top Afghan Air Force offi- 
cers have been executed for 
sabotage following the de- 



struction of about 20 jet fight- 
ers at the Soviet Union's larg- 
est air base in Afghanistan, 
Western diplomats said 
today. 

The Prime Minister, Sul- 
tan Ali Keshtmand, and a 
. Politburo member, Mr Saleh 
Mohammad Zarai, ordered 
the executions after investiga- 
tions into the June 12 explo- 
sions at Shindand air base, 
they said. 



The diplomats quoted 
sources in Kabul as saying the 
officers were angry over the 
execution of three pilots earii- 
er this year for dropping 
bombs on a desert instead of 
villages. 

The sabotage, in the Af- 
ghan sector of the base, was 
the communists' largest single 
loss of aircraft since Soviet 
troops entered Afghanistan in 
1979. 



6/27 - PT - Radio Tehran reported renewed 
fighting in the Panjsher & Shomali Valleys. 

6/29 - PT - Reports: Mujahideen killed 
40 Soviets in Badakhshan; the Chief of 
Staff of the DRA 1st Army Corps Gen. Ahmed- 
ud-Din was killed near Asmara in the Panj- 
sher; VGA reported the 1st known exchange 
of prisoners between mujahideen & the 
Babrak regime - a Soviet adviser was ex- 
changed for a mujahideen supporter. 
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7/1 - Hartford Courant - 
Senator 



It 



Connecticut's 
Dodd on support for the Af- 
ghans : I think their cause is just. I think 

Sou have an outside aggressor performing 
1 a genocidal manner and I don't think this 
nation ought to be shy in saying we ought to 
identify with the hope and aspiration of 
those people and we're going to support 
them. 

I have no problem with the Afghan situa- 
tion at all, and I think it's criminal we're 
not doing more. We're certainly not going 
to provide them with enough subsistence to 
throw out the Soviets, but we might provide 
them with enough help to survive so that 
maybe they can exercise some influence on 
what is likely to occur in that country. 

- PT - UN Sec' y Gen'l de Cuellar says: 
I have the feeling that some pleasant 

surprises may be in store for us at the 
further meeting to be held in Geneva 
next -month... We are now working on 
specific documents & it is that which 
gives me some hope that we are not far 
from a solution to the problem. But it 
is only a hope." The next talks begin 
on 8/27. 

7/9 - FT - The Pakistan Red Crescent do- 
nated 1,000 tents for Afghan refugees. 

7/10 - PT - The ASEAN foreign ministers, 
meeting in Kuala Lumpur, called for the 
total withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Afghanistan. 

- NYT - Mujahideen have mounted heavy 
rocket attacks on Kabul's eastern suburbs. 
The DRA has retaliated with massive artil- 
lery shelling of rebel strongholds. The 
NY Tribune adds that 6 guards at the So- 
viet Embassy in Kabul were killed on 7/2. 
Guerrillas also damaged Soviet convoys on 
the Salang highway &• near Gulbahar in the 
Panjsher Valley. 

7/11 - NYT - The US is rushing 100 portable 
anti-aircraft missiles & air-to-air mis- 
siles to Pakistan: 

Robert M. Smalley, a State Depart- 
ment spiriBeimaxi, said today: "In re- 
sponse to repeated violations' of Paki- 
stan's airspace and territory by Com- 
munist aircraft operating from bases 
in Afghanistan, the President has ap- 
proved an expedited delivery to Paid- 
Stan of Sidewinder air-to-air missiles 
previously on order as well as a num* 
ber of basic Stinger ground-to-air mis- 
siles and technical assistance aimed at 
shoring up Pakistan's ability to detect 
and deal with these air threats. 

"As you are aware, these violations 
have led to numerous deaths among 
civilians in Pakistan and to the destruc- 
tion of property. We have deplored 
these attacks and call upon the Soviet 
Union again to halt these attacks." 

State Department officials said a , 
small American team would be sent to ^ 
Pakistan jto train its forces in the new 
equipment. ' i 



7/12 - UN Press Release - The Human Rights 
Commission reviewed the report of Afghani- 
stan at meetings in Geneva. DRA represen- 
tative Akbar Kherad "reaffirmed his coun- 
try's respect for the protection of human 
rights & fundamental freedoms" although, 
he said, "his country had not yet had a 
lot of experience in that field. " Since 
the Saur Revolution, he continued, "over 
300 laws have been promulgated, many 
aimed at furthering human rights... The 
laws will continue to be updated & revised." 
There are "certain limitations on rights 
during public emergencies," His report 
was met with scepticism in some quarters. 

7/13 - The Economist in an article on 

Shias: in Afghanistan, while Saudi Arabia 
supports the Sunni resistance fighters, 
Iran sends arms to the Shias, who use 
them to fight the Sunnis as well as the 
Afghan army. This is beginning to cause 
problems for Pakistan: this month, Shia 
Afghan refugees, demanding the intro- 
duction of Iranian-style government in 
Quetta, got into a gunfight with the police 
in which about 25 people were killed. 

7/14 - PT - 2 Afghan ' helicopters landed 
at Miranshah in North Waziristan, NWFP, 
The defecting crew handed themselves over 
to Pakistani authorities. (See below) 

7/15 - NYT - Yunis Khalis claims the crew 
arranged their defection with his group 
but the PT reports that the crewman claim 
to belong to Hekmatyar's? 



, All the seven d»> 

fected crew of the two Afghan 
MI-24 helicopter gunships whitft' 
landed in Miranshah yesterd^ 
for asylum, have been identiYP 
ed as members of the Hizbj^i 
Islami Afghanistan headed ' by 
Engineer" Gulbodein Hikmatyaf*' 

The Afghan Information ancl 
Documentation Centre soured* 
said today that among the sj^ 
ven crew members of the tw^it, 
helicopters were three pilots,, 
two co-pilots and two flight en- 
gineers. Their names are: First 
Lieutenants Mohammad Ishaq[,i 
Mohammad Omar, Habibuilah, 
Mohammad Gul, Mohammad, 
Muqeem, Farooq and Capt. Hu« 
sein Jan. 

ORDER TO BOMB " , 

Pilot Mohammad Omar saldl 
The decision to see^c asylum' 
in Pakistan was taken by all 
of us. We were ordered to 
bomb the Mujahideen's posi- 
tions around Khost but we flew 
from the Khost airfield, andi' 
without firing a shot landt^ 
our helicopters at Miranshah". ■ 

When asked whether thea' 
felt any danger of being chased ' 
by other aircraft to shoot them 
down, the pilot said that inj 
"Khost airfield there were only; 



two other helicopters, which; 
were MI-17, and we- did> not ' 
forsee any danger from them.'* 

Pilot Mohammad Omar saya 
that the situation around Khost 
is very bad. "On July 12, when, 
we were playing volleyball jieaf i 
the airfield, a rocket launched^ 
by the Mujahideen passed ovef ' 
ovu: heads and we escaped un- 
hurt as we threw ourselves to' 
ground, the rocket fell at 
some distance from the aiixfield ' 
but caused no damage." 
BAN ON MOVEMENT 

According to him, the Babrak 
Government authorities have 
completely abondoned the 
movement of people to and 
from Khost On July 13, the 
Government sent a delegation 
to investigate the Khost sim**, 
tion from Gardez but since we 
were coming out, therefore, we. 
oould not tell who were in the 
military delegation. 

The Pilot also admitted that • 
as a result of an explosion 12 
SU and MIG aircraft were des- • 
troyed in Shindand airbase and^. , 
five others were damaged. The < 
Shindand airbass hospital 
chief and the airbase's few 
other officers were executed 
for their role but their exact 
number was not known. 



7/17 - NYT - Guerrillas attacked DRA mili- 
tary posts in the Panjsher inflicting 
heavy losses on the Afghan army. A dip- 
lomat stated: "We doubt the generals 
of the Soviet 40th Army will be able to 
let the situation in Panjsher deteriorate 
much further without some response." 

7/18 - PT - Pakistan protested the arrest 
of 2 members of their embassy staff in 
Kabul. (See Kabul chron. 7/16) The men 
were released on 7/29. 

- NYT - US military experts may soon be 
allowed to inspect the 2 MI-24 D model 
helicopters in Pakistan (see 7/15) . The 
copters may have the latest electronic 
modifications for Afghan mountain combat. 

7/21 - Washington Post - Mujahideen are 
stockpiling weapons in secret locations 
inside the DRA in case a settlement be- 
tween the US & the USSR dries up the US- 
financed arms supply pipeline. 

- FT - The Information Media Chief of the 
DRA Defense Ministry Col. Mir Hasamuddin 
& another DRA official defected to the 
mujahideen* according to a report from 
Paktia. Col. Hasamuddin reported that 
all defense matters are under Soviet con- 
trol & that Tudeh Party members from Iran 
are working with Soviet authorities in 
Kabul "exercising a lot of influence" 
particularly in the publication Hagiyat- 
i-Sarbaz . 

7/23 - The foreign ministers of the 
European Community, meeting in Brussels, 
called for an end to Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan. 

7/24 - PT - Babrak stated that there are 
134,000 workers in the PDPA including the 
30-40 thousand Afghan troops. According 
to the Agency Afghan Press, after the mi- 
gration of 4.5m Afghans to other countries 
the remaining population is estimated at 
14.8m, making the ruling party's strength 
less than 1% of the total population. 
The Agency also reports that the Soviets 
are gearing up for another offensive in 
Kunar. One DRA brigade has been shifted 
from Jalalabad to Asmar & Soviet troops 
are being airlifted into the area. 
The NY Tribune says Soviet aircraft are 
bombing the Panjsher Valley & on 7/6 
killed 131 captured communist officers 
who were about to be exchanged for guer- 
rillas. (See Kabul chron. 7/17) 



7/25 - FT - Rockets aimed at Kabul on 7/17 
reportedly damaged the Peoples' House, the 
Central Committee Bldg, the Soviet Embassy 
[which has been reported hit so many times 
it's a wonder it is still there, ed.], the 
Prime Minister's house & some buildings in 
the Microrayon complex. The rocket aimed 
at Kabul Radio missed. 

- The production of coffins at the Janglak 
factory in Kabul has doubled. The factory 
also makes truck bodies & furniture but 
"the most needed production in the factory 
is coffin manufacturing for occupant Soviet 
troops." The KNT reported that Prime Minis- 
ter Sultan Ali Keshtmand & the Soviet Am- 
bassador to the DRA inspected the factory 
& congratulated the workers on their fine 
performance. 




'Utel them, Vr«lu<f of Mh6n,ihn 



7/26 - NYT - Guerrillas clained that Soviet 
air strikes killed 23 civilians in eastern 
Nangarhar . 

7/29 - NYT - Guerrillas claimed to have 
shot down a Soviet transport plane over 
Khost last Saturday. 



7/30 - NYT - Earthquakes rocked much of 
Central Asia from Chitral to Dushanbe. 

- PT - A reported cholera outbreak in 
Kabul has killed 90 & made 2,000 ill. 
Leaks from the sewage system apparently 
contaminated fresh water supplies. 

7/31 - PT - BBC reported that a Swedish 

delegate to the Int'l Youth Festival in 

Moscow accused the USSR of committing 

atrocities in Afghanistan. She was 

cheered by the delegations from Britain, 

Italy & the Scandinavian countries. 

The NY Tribune reported yesterday on 

the festival which was much ballyhooed 

in the DRA & attended by 150 Afghan 

delegates : Soviet airmen Sfiededjrawi clouds with sil- 
-VQT iodide cartridges and sprayed carbonic acid on them to pre- 
- vo^ a thunderstorm from marring Saturday's youth festival 
opening, Tkss news agency reported today. 

Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev and other Politburo members 
'«^Sa6iFd^ joined a crowd of 100,000 people attending the opening 
of Moscow's World Youth Festival in the capital's vast Lenin sta- 
diutn. 

Delegates from ISO countries, many of them well into their 40s, 
paraded round the stadium bearing anti-war slogans. The march 
was led by Cubans* who played host to the last festival 

7/31 - NYT - Guerrillas attacked the 
Soviet military complex at Kabul airport 
on Saturday. Fighting around Kabul is 
reportedly the heaviest in years. 
~ NY Tribune - Diplomats report 10,000 
Soviet troops massed in the Panjsher but 
guerrillas there don't expect an attack 
until September or October. The Soviets 
reportedly pushed a guerrilla group from 
the Anjuman Pass into Badakhshan. 

8/5 - PT - A "filling station" to supply 
kerosene to Afghan refugee camps around 
Dera Ismail Khan & Bannu opened recently. 
It is hoped this new supply point will 
help conserve the local trees. 

" NY Tribune - Josef f Bodansky writes 
that the Soviets conducted military exer- 
cises in the Caucasus Mountains "applying 
the tactical lessons learned in Afghani- 
stan to a hypothetical lightning strike 
against Turkey." 

- PT - Notes on Shah Moh'd Dost's visit 
to Delhi: India has the only non-commu- 
nist airline service to the DRA & is the 
DRA's only access to the outside world 
except the USSR. Indian-Afghan trade 
last year was $60m. 

~ EL ~ "^^^ flow of Afghan refugees 
to the NWFP continues at the rate of 2,000 
per month, according to NWFP Governor 
Fazle Haq. 



8/7 - NY Tribune - Soviet & Afghan troops 

"are streaming back to Kabul, signaling 

an end to the weeks-old offensive" in 

the Panjsher Valley. The Soviets succeeded 

in disrupting activities in the northern 

part of the valley but failed to seize 

the initiative. Kabul hospitals are 

clogged with casualties: 

"The medical shortage has been 
so acute in Kabul that foreigners 
have been denied the use of main 
hospitals," one diplomat said. 

8/8 - NYT - India & the DRA signed a 2-year 
cultural agreement: 

The cultural agreement provides for 
exchanges of scholars, scientists, ar- 
chivists, historians, artists, dancers, 
journalists, sports teams, films and 
books. India is to give 10 research fel- 
lowships to Afghans and train M^okas 
in the repair of historical liiiPnmeats 
and the excavation of ancient sites. 

8/9 - NY Tribune - Harakat Inquilab-i- 
Islami Party leader Moh'd Nabi Mohammadi- 
said an improved arms supply is the rea- 
son for recent guerrilla successes. They 
now have better weapons but food, medi- 
cine & ammunition are still a problem. 

8/12 - Press release - Vernon Walters, 
the US Ambassador to the UN, has been 
asked by 59 congressmen to raise the 
issue of Afghanistan in the upcoming UN 
General Assembly session. The report 
of Felix Ermacora, the Special Rapporteur 
for the Human Rights Commission, will 
be presented to the UNGA for approval. 

8/19 - NYT - Two Hezbi Islami leaders 
were killed recently: Moh'd Yar on 
8/9 in Paktia & Moh'd Khan on 8/3 in 
Helmand. Guerrillas killed Hayat Khan, 
a PDF A official, in Kandahar. 

8/20 - NY Tribune - Afghan planes bombed 
Kewas, a Pakistani village 6 miles from 
the Afghan border, killing 8 & wounding 
12 (see 8/21). 

8/21 - NYT - Soviet troops have begun a 
major offensive near Khost. A guerrilla 
commander, Jalaluddin Haqqani, reported 
that the Soviets wanted to end rebel 
control of the 37-mile Khost-Gardez road. 
The NY Tribune adds that Kabul observers 
note fewer helicopters at Kabul airport 
indicating that Soviet soldiers are 
being prepared for new operations. The 
article adds that the toll in the Kewas 
bombing has risen to 11 dead & 19 injured. 
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8/23 - NY Tribune - A Polish newspaper 
reports that a number of Afghan soldiers 
are being trained in Poland, Some 
attend the Military Medical Academy in 
Lodz, others are at the air force 
school in Deblin & the staff academy in 
Warsaw. 

- Afghan guerrillas shot down 2 Soviet 
gunships in Logar on Monday. 




HOTIICO 
OniCINAL 



"How come a Mexican shop is selling 
^gbanistan rugs made in Japan?" 



FORBES 
8/12 



Mujahideen 

destroy 
army post 



Khaleej Times 
June 21. 1985 



ISLAMABAD — A prominent 
Afghan Mujahideen commander 
has reported that his men tunnelled 
under a large army post in Herat 
and blew it up, his party said here 
on Wednesday. 

Ismael Khan, commander of the 
Jamiat-i-lslami party for western 
Afghanistan, said in a message his men 
^, set off a powerful bomb under the 100- 
man Shahzada (prince) Post near the 
governor's palace last week. 

Shahzada Post, a former Muslim 
shrine and mosque turned into an army - 
.stronghold in central Herat, was des- 
troyed but Khan gave no details on 
casualties, a Jamiat spokesman said. 

Spokesman Masood Khalili, who 
returned to Pakistan from Herat last 
week, said he saw the tunnel partially 
completed in late May. It began in a 
deserted- house and stretched about 200 
metres under houses and a road before 
reaching the post. 

Mr Khalili said Khan told him he 
planned to announce an attack on the 
post in advance to ensure all soldiers 
were in position when it was blown up. 
His message to the Jamiat office in 
Mashhad in Iran reported all went 
according to plan. 



SHI'ITE 



By Tom Heneghan - , 



ISLAMABAD — Ten rival 
groups of Afghan Shi'ites, some 
with Iranian backing to fight other 
anti-communist rebels rather than 
the Soviets, say they have agreed to 
end their war against each other 

The truce, mediated by Iran's 
-Grand Ayatollah Montazeri, binds 
all but one of the main Shi'ite 
groups, in the mountainous 
I Hazarajat region to promote an 
' Iranian-style Islamic revolution, 
i drive out Soviet forces and topple 
the Kabul government. 

It was not immediately, clear 
whether such high-level Tehran 
sponsorship of the .truce meant 
Iran, preoccupied with its war with 
Iraq, planned to step up agitation 
among the Persian-speaking Shi'ite 
minority in: iiei^hboring 
_4fghanistan. 

The truce declaration, issufedbn 
June 17 and received in Pakistan, 
speaks of a complete ceasefire 
among the squabbling groups and 
united efforts to "crush the tyranni- 
cal fronts. of the eastern [Soviet] 
s superpower and its puppet govern- 
^ment " 

'Written on thin paper' i 

But western diplomats- following 
the war from Islamabad are skeptir 
cal about any Shi'ite peace in cen- 



tral Afghanistan, where militaiits 

favoring Iran's Ayatollah Khomeini active in western Afghanistan. 



TRUCE 

ine truce was declared after 
- seven Pakistan-based Moslem 
; rebel parties, all belonging to iher 
majority Sunni sect, launched a 
grand alliance to coordinate their 

"Jihad" (holy war). \, 

Hazai*ajat, Afghanistan's poor- 
est area, has been gripped by Shi'ite 
rivalries since the Hazaras threw 
out the communists even before . 
Moscow sent its troops to Kabul in 
December 1979. * 

Iranian-backed parties like 
Sazman-i-Nasr, an indigenous pro- 
Khomeini group, and the Sepah-i- 
Pasdaran linked to Tehran's 
hardline Pasdaraii (guardians of 
the revolution) have taken over 
about two-thirds of the area from 
the traditional leadecs.represented 
by the Shura-i-Ittefaq party. 

Shura-i-Ittefaq, the only Shi'ite 
group not part of the new truce, is 
slowly cqllapsing under the weight 
of repeated attacks by Nasr and 
Sepah and its own corruption and 
ineffeciency, Afghan exiles say. 

i Foreigners who know the rug- 
ged area say the Tehran-backed 
parties have tried to spread Iranian 
leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini's brand of revolution by the 
sword, killing, uncooperative vil- 
lage elders and attacking less 
ardent Shi'ites. 

. Tehran has fueled the feuds with 
arms to its favored groups and 
blocking or hindering weapons sup- 
plies to other Shi'ite or Suhni forces 



have waged a bitter campaign 
against the ethnic Mongol pop- 
ulation known as Hazaras. 

_ " That agree ment m ust be ^yrit- 
ten on very thin pUBfrro'ne envoy 
said.,. 



Soviet troops based in Bamyan 
have preferred to let the Shi'ites 
fight each other rather than go to 
war in the strategically 
unimpclrtant region. . „ ^ 
TRIBUNE 6/28 



NARCOTICS 



PESHAWAR, Pakistan — Fierce 
tribal chieftains and a rugged,' 
unguarded border have made Paki-i 
Stan's Northwest Frontier Province' 
the conduit for more than half of the 
heroin bound for the United States,! 
and tough new suppression mea- 
sures have failed to stop the traf-. 
ficking. • • • 

"The p rob rent is that 
Afghanistan is also a poppy produc- 
ing area, with production of 300 to 
400 tons," said Chaudhry Mukhtar, 
head of intelligence for the PNCB 
and the chief of operations in the 
Northwest Frontier Province. 

"Most of the laboratories have 
now moved into Afghanistan, 
across a border that cannot be 
sealed,",he said. "The Shinwari and 
Mohman tribes live on both sides of 
the border, and they believe they 
have a right to move freely back and 



forth. There are no passports or 
visas for tribal people. 
■ ' "If six divisions of Soviet trididpi^ 
cannot seal the border, how can 

we?" 

The Afghan war itself has made 
anti-narcotics operations more dif- 
ficult. ... 

"We would like to use army hel- 
icopters to survey the poppy fields," 
one Pakistani source said, "but with 
the border situation as it is, we are 
worried that they would get shot 
down by the Soviets." • • . 

Clandestine arms supplies to the 
Afghan rebels have made powerful 
weapons easily available. TY-ibal 
: arsenals include Soviet-made AK 
assault rifles, 2-inch and 4-inch 
mortars, heavy machine guns and 
even old B ritish 25-pound mountain 
guns. NY TRIBUNE 8/5 
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The following article was 
the SCMP of 5/21: 

PESHAWAR,, a.dusty,. frontier city 
in northern Pakistan, lying just 
down the road from the Khyber 
Pass,, is a place full of terrible 
stories. 

There is; for example, the tale of 
Professor Mohammed Qasim Yusufi, 
a soft-spoken, 33-year-old expert in 
agriculture at Kabul University, in 
neighbouring Afghanistan, whose ex- 
perience apdy sums up the disastrous 
events in his country since the Soviet 
Union invaded it oh December 27, 
1979. 

Prof Yusufi felt, after several years of 
life under what the Afghans officially call 
the. Saur, or April, revolution that life 
had become untenable, so he decided to 
get out. 

Shortly l>efore he left, he saw bit Afghanis- 
tan's state-run television a news programme 
about his native village, a place called Beh- 
soud, once a collection of mud-brick houses 
with about 100 farming families. 
• The television programme showed Beh- 
soud as tk happy place: land reform was 
progressing; feudalism was being wiped out, 
stipport for the communist revolutiooi was 
jfQMfiogjmong the viHiigiew. ■ ".>^»-^^^ . 
' Behsoud lies, it happens, near the route 
aom the capital, Kabul, to the Pakistan 
hordefr Because the village was his birthplace, 
.^ Prof Ytiiufi paid a final visit to it on his way 
;*lntoexilef'^^^- ■ - ■ 

"If you«o to my villagCi'* he said, evoking 
the difference between reality and the propa- 
ganda image,, :*you will- see that it has been 
destroyed. You won't flndsmore than five 
familiet thtre. The village has been terribly 
bombed." 

Behsoitd^s.'condition is shared by many, 
perhaps mbst^ villages in Afghanistan, Prof 
Yusufi and other Afghan refugees contend. 
The Soviet Union, in its efforts to weaken 
support for the Mujahedeen, the anti-Soviet 
resistance fighters, has undertaken intense^ 
aerial bombardments of rural areas. 

The UN Human Rights Commission saidr" 
in a recent report that the Soviet strategy is I 
aimed apparently at forcibly evacuating large i 
, stretches of countryside. Refugees say that 
entire areas, such . as the Panjshir valley, 
northwest of Kabul, have been virttmlly 
abandoned. 

The policy has left an unknown number 
dead or displaced and created havoc in Af- 
ghan agriculture. , Yet, the Soviet-inspired 
news media, reporting on Behsoud and other 
villages in. Af^anistan, routinely profess land 
'fefbrm and rural progress. 
^. "^In Behsoud village there is land, and there 
Is water, but there is no agriculture," Prof 
Yusufi said. "The irrigation system has been 
destroyed. There are no farmers to cultivate 
the land." ^ 

Taken individually,' perhaps, stories like 
that of Prof Yusuft are not of staggering 
dimensions, not by the standards of our 
bloody century. 

; Taken, together, however, and added to 
the information that has leaked from an 
A^Qtstan^that the. Soviet iJniott„has atr^ , 
tempts to seal off from itidepiendent outside 
observation, the stories suggest that Soviet 
policy in Afghanistan is as audacious and 
ruthless as any the Russians have yet carried ^ 
out in their satellite states. : 



written by Richard Bernstein for the NYT 



The Afghanistan that emerges in the refu- 
gees' accounts is a country not simply being 
subdued militarily by the Soviet Union but 
beingremadein the Russians' own totalitarian 
ima^. 

Despite the Soviet effort to control all- 
information coming from inside Afghanistan, 
the war in that country is not without its 
witnesses. 

The Afghans who have experienced Soviet 
control and have since escaped the country 
are the prime witnesses to events there. 

Recently, I spent 10 days interviewing 
such people in Peshawar, where there are 
more than two million Afghan refugees, 

All of the Afghans I met were men; 
women in Afghanistan's traditional society in 
exile are pot often seen by strangers. Many of 
the men spoke English. 

Admittedly, the testimony of any one of .^^^ 
them — like the testimony of refugees any-, 
place -T- is subject to some question. No- 
netheless, the stories they told^ the descrip- 
tions and details they provided, proved so 
, consistent that the exiles acquired, in my 
_ mind, a powerful degree of credibility. 

Mr Abdul Majid Mangal is a former career 
diplomat in the Kabul Government whose 
last post was as, the second-ranking ofllcal in 
the Afghan Embassy in the Soviet Union. 

Like Prof Yusufi, he left for Pakistan in 
; i'983. He said that in Kabul, Jalalabad, Herat, 
Kandahar and the other major urban areas of 
;^the country, Soviet-style institutions are al-" 

■ ready well established. • 

He has a long list of them: the proiiaganda 
machinery; the state-controlled newspapers; 

, the professional associations, the branches of 
the Communist Party in every neighbour- 

^hobd, oftTce and school. 

There is also, of course, the setfet police, ~ 
.or, as it is called after its Afghan initials^ 
Khad, modelled on the KGB, the Soviet 
Union's own tentacular security apparatus. 
Soviet advisers have been placed at evely 
level of Government, where they control 
even the routine exercises of administration. 

A strapping man, fluent in English, Mr 
Mangal grew a thick black beard after arriv- 
ing in Peshawar. He illustrated the extent of 
control directly exercised by Soviet officials 
in running the affairs of the Afghan Govern- 
ment by recounting the changes imposed on 
Afghanistan's Foreign Ministry. 
' : He said that Soviet influence at the For- 
eign Ministry grew in steps following the 

■ major stages of Soviet involvement itself, 
beginning with the Saur revolution of 1978, 
when the Communist Party, officially known 
as the People's Democratic Party of Afghanis- 
tan,, took power in a coup, installing Mr Noor 
Mohammad Taraki as prime minister. 

"At that time, there were three categories 
of Soviet advisers in the Foreign Ministry 
who stayed for more than one year," Mr 
Mangal said. "They had their own offices, 
with portraits of Lenin in every room. There 
were I^gal, political and economic advisers." 

Mr Taraki was overthrown and executed 
in 1979 by Mr Hafizutlah Amin, the leader of 
a rival, and apparently less pro-Soviet, fac- 
tion of the Communist Party, thus setting the 
stage for the Soviet invasion — and Mr 
Amin's murder — at the end of that year. 

Within months, according to Western 
intelligence experts, more than 100,000 Sovi- 
et troops were in the country to back a new 
Government led by Mr Babrak Karmal, who 
was brought in to take power in the wake of 
the arrival of Soviet troops. , , 

Inside the Foreign Ministry, according to 
Mr Mangal, the influence of the Soviet advis- 
ers then rapidly increased. 
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our copy is from 

Their tirst step was to order that all the 
professional diplomats in the Foreign Minis- 
try who were not members of the Communist 
Party be sent to posts in the Soviet Union or 
other Eastern-bloc countries, apparently tq 
keep them under control. 

Mr Mangal, who was for five years the 
director of UN affairs in the Foreign Ministry 
in Kabul, had been scheduled' to take up a 
new post in New Delhi when the Soviet 
invasion took place. 

He ended up in Moscow instead: other 
non-communist professionals were sent to 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovalcia; all of 
them, Mr Mangal said, eventually finding 
their way to exile in Pakistan or the West, 

In Kabul. Foreign Ministry officials were 
encouraged to study Russian. A diplomatic 
institute was formed inside the ministry to 
train diplomats who were not seleaed to go 
to Moscow, the teachers coming from the 
Soviet Union for periods of one to several 
months. 

Meanwhile, Mr Mangal said, foreign poli- 
cy was entirely taken into the hands of the 
Soviet Union. Illustrating the tightness of 
Soviet control, Mr Mangal said that when 
Afghanistan's Foreign Minister, Mr Shah 
Mohammad Dost, goes io the United Na- 
tions, "he without exception passes through 
Moscow to pick up the statements that he will 
make. No Afghan drafts a single foreign- 
policy position on his own.'* \ 

Professor Baten Shah Safi, formeriy at 
Kabul University, said that Soviet advisers 
"began, in 1979, to distribute teaching materi- 
als that had been translated directly from 
Russian texts, replacing West German 
materials that had been used earlier. 

Mr Mangal, the former diplomat,, testified 
that a history of the new Afghanistan was 
drafted by Soviet scholars in Moscow and 
then translated into the,A^ftin lanna^ 

"When 1 was In Moscow,- I knew about 
this work," Mr Mangal said. "It was done by 
a panel of Soviet historians led by a Professor 
Akramovich, the head of Moscow's Institute 
for Oriental Studies." 

Mr Man^'l said the new history stressed 
two themes: that Afghanistan's history is 
dominated by the struagle of the working^i 
classes against "imperialism," especially Brit-' 
ish imperialism in the i9th century; and that 
the country's independence is largely owed to 
the "fraternal assistance" of the Soviet 
Union. 

"It gets to the very ethical and moral base 

of the character of Afghanistan," Mr Mangal 
said. "The Soviets are trying to convey the 
message that each Afghan is patriotic only if 
he is a fiiend of the Soviet Union." Kabul 
radio programmes mention the Soviet Union 
incessantly, "at least 200 times in 24 hours," 
according to Mr Mangal. 

For the masses of people, a host of institu- 
tions has been created mimicking Soviet 
society. 

Newspapers that existed before the revolu- 
tion have been transformed into propaganda 
organs, many of them named after their 
counterparts in the Soviet Union. 

There are also the professional associa- 
tions, the unions of writers, musicians and 
artists. For an individual to make a living at 
those activities, membership is required. 
There are unions of farmers and religious 
leaders and party-controlled trade unions. 

Each, the Afghan exiles say, has a Soviet 
adviser and issues membership cards. At the 
apex of the system is an organisation called 
the Faiheriand Front. It publishes its own 
newspaper, organises assemblies and encour- 
ages the notion, as Mr Mangal put it, that to 
be communist and pro-Soviet is to be patriot- 
ic. 



To read the history of such Soviet socialist 
republics as Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan is 
to see close paral lels to what is happening in 

Afghanistan. Turkic or Persian-speaking 
Muslim domains in- Central Asia were con- 
' quered towards the end of the 19th century as 
Russia expanded inexorably southward and 
, eastward. 

The czars were content to leave the local 
pattern of lives untouched, but aAer the 
triumph of Leninism in 1917, the new 
communist rulers tried to install communist 
parties in Central Asia. This provoked a 
, bitter war. 

,i In Tadzhikistan, it took the Soviet armies 
. five years to crush the opposition and another 
- five years to quell peasant j-esistance to such 
i Stalinist initiatives as forced collectivisation. 
In A%hanistan today there are differences, 
. one being that Mmcow does not claim it as a 
" part ofthe Soviet Union; 

But the greatest diflerence may, in fact, be 
the extent of the opposition from within the 
country and, correspondingly, the degree of 
brutality being used to stamp it out. In 
Peshawar, guerilla commanders^ who made 
' occasional visits to Pakistan and, increasingr • 
iy, to the West, testify that, in its early stages, 
the Soviet war was more limited and classical 
than it is today. : 

The fight was for control of territory; it 
was directed against the Mujahedeen them- 
selves. But, despite repeated offensives, the 
failure of the Soviets to gain firm control of | 
territory outside of th«-major cities led to am 
intensification of the military effort and the : 
^^^tum to what appears to be an intentional 
,J-'efrort to depopulatethe countryside. 
°. : ' Mr Abdul Haq, the chief resistance leader 
.' in Kabul province, the area around the Af- 
'^^'ghan capital, says the altered military policy i 
began roughly a year ago. i 
Mr Haq was interviewed in Peshawar,' 
^ where he had stopped off from inside Afghan-! 
< istan before travelling to Europe. 

He and other members of the resistance 
' spoke.specifically of three new Soviet tactics. 
I One is the intense bofnbing of villages and. 
iiK agricultural land by planes and helicopters. . 
Second is the use of commando parties to; 
enter villages and guerilla areas in an effort to' 
destroy resistance fighters. Third is a policy of 
quick and immediate retaliation against civil- 
ian populations for Mujahedeen assaults on 
•Soviet targets. 

"Our problem is that they are fighting 
with our children, with our people, with ouri 
farm animals," Mr Haq said. "Around Kabul! 
province, some 90 per cent of the villages 
have been cleared. In recent months, 5,000 to 
6,000'people only from Kabul province have 
come to Pakistan as refugees." 1 
The refugees and the leaders' of the resist^ 
ance express great confidence that they wil^ 
prevail in their war against the Soviet invad- 
^ ers. 

But, the precedents of the Soviet Central 
Asian republics indicate the existence of a 
formula that has proved effective in the past. 

In the 1920s, the Tadzhik rebels — who 
were called "bandits" by the Soviet press just 
as the Afghan Mujahedeen are today — were, 
over the years, worn down by Soviet persist- 
ence, ruthiessness and firepower. 

Even if the Afghan resistance is stronger 
— and there are signs that its power- is. i 
considerable — eventually the mountain war 
of attrition can be expected to take a heavy 
toll. . 

At the same time, the other Soviet effort 
in the war, the awesome weight of the orga»' 
nised sute, presses against the spirit of inde- 
pendence. The result- in the past has been 
' satellite states. The Soviet aim, over the long 

run, is to bring this about in Afghanistan. 
, —The New York Times. ' 



BOMBS IN KABUL SCMP 5/22 

At least six'people were killed when'bomb- 
throwers broke up an Army conscription 
drive in Kabul and attacked a billiard hail 
frequented by secret police. Western diplo- 
mats said today. 

^ two soldiers searching for young men to 
press into Afghanistan'is dwindling Army died 
when a bomb was thrown at them on Jad-e- 
Maiwand Street early oh the afternoon of 
May 13, they said. ' • 

Four more people were killed next day in 
the Afghan capital when a bomb exploded in 
a billiard" hall known as a hangout for ^Khad 
secret policemen close to the^na jn Pasht unis- 
tan Square, they said. 

A car bomb went off near the state-owned 
Ariana Airlines office in central Kabul the 
following day and another bomb was defused 
on- May 14 in the Mikrorayon housing com- 
plex where many Russian and Afghan 
communist officials live. 

The diplomats, quoting reports from 
Kabul; also reported that a bomb exploded 
: on April 29 near the home of Prime Minister 
: : Sultan: Alt Keshtmand in Mikrorayon but 
caused ho damage. 

The diplomats also reported several very 
• loud explosions in Kabul on Wednesday and 
_Suj^ay but had no more information on 



1 thehi. 



Activity at Kabul airport was,heavy from 
May 14 to Thursday as Russian Antonov 
AN 12 troop transport planes airiifted soldiers 
to Jalalabad in eastern Afghanistan, the diplo- 
mats said. 

The troops were believed to be heading for 
Kunar and Paktia provinces along thft border 
with Pakistan in what could be the build-up 
for a new Russian offensive close to the 
firontier, they added. 

Russian forces have mined and booby- 
trapped Anjuman Pass at the northeastern 
. end of the strategic Panjsher Valley north of 
Kabul to block supplies . coming in fro m 
Pakistan and stop rebels escaping through ~ 
there, they said. 

In the south, the diplomats reported that 
four Afghan Army tank crews defected to the 
rebel side in Kandahar last week, taking their 
tanks and weapons with them. 

'Kandahar's parade to mark the April 27 
communist coup in Kabul was called off after 
rebel mortars fired at the parade area killed 
three lieutenant-colonels, they said. 

A rebel rocket attack on a Russian en- 
campment in Kulchabad, a foriner rebel hide- 
out area south of Kandahar, killed a dozen 
Russian advisers and three senior officers, 
■ ■ they said. —Reuter. ' 

- KHYBER HORSE DIES 

Remember the film (Forum XII (4) 
p. 27)? Producer Mahmud Slpra is 
in trouble according to the Econo- 
mist of 8/16: _ 

' The debacle at+JMBTias" inevitably 
placed the chain-smoking, Pakistani-born 
Sipra in the spotlight A former advertis- 
ing copywriter who moved to New York 
I a decade ago and began trading com- 
I modities, Sipra first began borrowing 
from JMB m 1980. By 1984, as his empire 
grew from oil trading to his real love, 
filmmaking, he had run up a credit line 
of as much as $70 million. . 

. ■ the Bank of England pulled the 
plug on five Sipra businesses, including , 
his latest project, The Khyber Horse, a 'Johnson 
$10 million film shooting in Pakistan. 

9 



REBELS STARVING SCMP 6/6 

Efforts by the Soviet 
Union to starve Afghanis- 
tan's anti-Soviet populace 
into submission have caus- 
ed severe malnutrition and 
depopulated parts of the 
rugged country, an Ameri- 
can doctor asserted today. 

"Those people are starv- 
ing. There is chronic, acute 
starvation that will parallel 
Ethiopia," Dr Preston Darby 
said at a news conference. 

Dr Darby visited Afghan 
guerillas in April. 

"They are barely subsist- 
ing on com or wheat bread 
and tea. 

"The infant mortality rate 
is above 50 per cent," Dr 
Darby said, describing condi- 
tions he said he saw in the 
province of Nooristan, near 
Afghanistan's eastern border 
with Pakistan. j . 

"I saw women 20 years 
old looking as if Hollywood 
had made them up to look 
70,"hesaid. 

• "Systematic starvation, 
forcing people into refugee 
status" is being carried out by 
the Soviets as a_traditional 
anti-giierilla tactic to make an 
area uninhabitable by burn- 
ing crops, destroying villages 
and livestock and, in Afghan- 
istan, wrecking centuries-old 
irrigation systems, Dr Darby 
said. 

The Soviets also torture 
dogs and farm animals, some- 
times locking donkeys in sec- 
ond floor rooms to starve and 
nailing chickens to floors by 
their wings, the doctor said. | , 

Dr Darby said he con- 
stantly heard the, rumble of 
artillery and noise of war- 
planes but the only time he 
and his Afghan escorts came 
near live fire was on the last 
day, when, for a time, "they 
trapped us~near me ooroer.' 
i We could see cannon firing at 
; the trail.'' 

In their current offensive, 
the Soviets are using tougher 
combat troops than earlier in 
the conflict, the doctor said 
he was told by guerillas. 

"Before they were sending 
in cannon fodder. Now thertf 
are elite soldiers who can 
climb mountains with 30 kg 
packs like Afghans." 

But the guerillas found 
that most of the Russians 
they captured were using her- 
oin and hashish and poorly 
fed, Dr Darby said. 

Soviet units sometimes 
ransomed a captured guerilla 
for the equivalent of US$400- 
US$500 (about HK$3,120- 
HK$3,900) in watches or Af- 
ghan money, he said he was 
told. 
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